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Now Ready NATURAL 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 


60 cents. 
" The Natural Elementary Geography differs in many respects from all other primary geographies. 
) Based on new and thoroughly sound ideas of teaching; simple, sensible, and natural in treatment, 
) and unsurpassed in its mechanical and artistic features, it has received the cordial approval of pro- 


gressive educators, and marks a new era in elementary geography teaching and study. 


AUTHORSHIP. Mr. Redway’s reputation as a geographer | DEVELOPMENT. It adopts a simple, direct, natural way tion with the study of English. These Topics excite thought, 
and author is a guarantee of all that is reliable and authori- of unfolding the subject, following closely the experience of suggest comparison, and exercise the judgment and reason- 
tative in statement of fact. He has been ably assisted by the child in the successive steps by which he acquires knowl- ing faculties. 

Miss Louise Connolly, of the Washington City schools, and edge. The plan, which is based on physical geography, be- CORRELATION AND COMPARISON. Fr t 
Miss Mathilde Coffin, of Detroit, experienced, successful gins with known surroundings and leads to commercial and review questions which not only test the pu sil's Pine 
teachers, well and widely known for their knowledge of the industrial treatment of countries and cities. | of dials ecient studied, but tee him a ce a tens 


pedagogics of this subject. ‘ 
MAPS. It is the first elementary geography in which corre- | tive synthesis of all the knowledge acquired. 


BASIS. It is the first practical application in an elementary sponding maps are onthe same scale, permitting and inviting _DEFINITIONS. Definitions of geographical terms given 
text-book of the principles enunciated by the Committee of a direct and truthful comparison of areas. | only as they occur in the natural unfolding of the subject. 
Fifteen on Elementary Instruction. ILLUSTRATIONS. The illustrations, which are numerous | A NATURAL GROUPING OF THE STATES, based 

CENTRAL IDEA. It is the study of the earth as the and artistic, are used only as an aid to the text. There are on differences of elevation, climate, and natural productions 

no pictures merely to fill space. : and industrial pursuits. 


d home of man—his history, customs, industries, and the 
, commercial inter-relations between countries and as modi- | TOPICS. This is the first geography to provide Topics for | STATISTICS ILLUSTRATED. Density of population 
fied by the inorganic forces of nature. Oral or Written Work prepared expressly for use in connec- | ingeniously and graphically illustrated in outline maps. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Descriptive circular free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


We hope that | A GREAT DEAL is expected of the teachers in our public schools, at the The First Bound Volume 
present day, in the way of keeping the pupils conversant with the political — or — 
TE ACH FE RS and scientific questions of the day. While this is as it should be, we bel eve that | * The Great Round World ’’ 
if parents would look well to the quality of reading-matter placed before their (Containing Nos. 1 to 15) 
will avail themselves of the special trial children, better results would be obtained from the teachers’ efforts in this Is NOW READY. 

$1 Pyeng or bed AR | line. veg GREAT nova, WORLD, AND wane Is GoInc On IN It, is the Handsomely bound in strong cloth, with title 
’ ‘name of a newspaper for children, and without exception it is the finest one of on side and back Frice, postage paid, $1.25. 
before the time expires. its kind ever published. It comes in magazine form, and is overflowing with Subscribers may exchange their numbers by 


sending them to us (express paid), with 35 cts. 
Hoo ooos! interesting subjects written in such a bright and yet simple manner that to pra A cost of blading peat cts. for ag 


GREAT ROUND WORLD, the whole household unwittingly becomes interested in it.— Omer (Mich.) carriage. Address: 
Progress, Fanuary 8, 1897. 3 & 5 West 18th St., New York City. 


3 & 5 West 18th St. NEW YORK CITY. 
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ZESOP and MOTHER GOOSE. 496 pages. [Illustrated with original draw- 
amelie ings. Cloth, Price, 30 cents. Examination copy, 15 cents. 

A NEW FI RST REA DER Being careful selections from these stories and fables, arranged and adapted for children beginning 

to read. The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines 

_ indicated by prominent educators who have given special attention to the department of primary 


LAS instruction. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston and Chicago. 


Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 


Announcement. 


NEU. AND IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. A History of American Life Book World and Its People | 
} > > Pu Univer- By Pror. F. L. PATTEE, State College, Pa, 12mo, 485 pp., cloth, Series reographica eaders. 
si.50. A full résumé of our literature, with biographies and By MAryY CATE SMITH. Edited by LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D, | 
iti i critic 5 ent authors. 12mo0, 328 pp. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
An exceptionally able exposition of economic principles and criticisms of 500 promin pp. 
| admirable in method, and remarkably id, sound ‘on almost uniformly sane and | toms, home life, ete. A most interesting and instructive supplement 
| cut in its argument and deductions. Specimen pages sent free. liberal its fidgments.”— Public Opinion. | ary reader. , : , t 
) | Py : , | “The literary style is charming, and history, geography, and good 
The English Language and Its Grammar. The Earth and Its Story : A First Book in Geology ay ag a century. 
A. V. FINCH, Principal Normal Traming School, Lewiston, 
By IRENE M. MEAD, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. N; | 
‘ price, 68 ce By ANGELO HeEILPRIN, Academy of Natural Sciences, a | pig 
12mo, 265 pp. Introductory } rice, 68 cents. delphia. 12mo, 267 pp. Introductory price, $1.00, Sixty-four | Easy Problems in the Principles of Arithmetic. t 
“It is a decided improvement over texts exquisite full-page By ELIZABETH T. MILLS, 4to, 168 pp. Introductory price, $1.00. 
Sotlege Mich: “THE EARTH AND ITs STORY covers the field that it is intended to| A practice manual for supplementary drill, of well-graded, prac- 
rof. G. J. EDGECOMBE, Benton Harbor College, 4 cover ina remarkably satisfactory manner. by far the Shing tical problems. 
| aye | i i its kind that has yet appeared upon the market.”"—American Natural «aga teachers’ handbook, it must prove extremely helpful to the large ¥ 
of Descriptive Astronomy. on Phila. | body of overworked teachers who fill our common schools. It gives 
; } By HERBERT A. Howe, Sc. D., University of Denver, Colo. |” . | excellent and abundant material, well selected, and most attractively } 
8vo, 362 $1.36. 200 illustrations, star maps, ete. A Handbook of Vocal Tlusic. printed.’”’—PROF. EARL BARNES, Leland Stanford Junior University, ¢ “ad, 
\7| The most complete and attractive astronomy yet published, By Joun W. Turts, author of “ The Normal Music Course” and | * a z 
showing the results of the latest discoveries, with new and beauti- The Cecilian Series of Study and Song.” 4to, 308 pp., $1.50. AH ery of 
ful illustrations. anher © and hav “T have found it of great help to me in_ many ways, especially in the | By W A. mow r ’ be. aps. Send for free 
“In this book we find the astronomer and teache r combined, anc tt interpretation of work which I thought I was quite familiar with. I 8vo, 466 pp., $1.04, 1801 lustrations and maps. 
| as aresult a truly delightful text-book—modern, of the greatest value to the teacher.”—C. H. BAILEY, Board | specimen pages. Waste 
Fi above all, astronomical.”—PRoF. F. P. LEAVENWORTH, Cniversily 2. f Education, Chicago iil | “A text-book that calls for unqualified approval. Teachers’ World. | 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. li Boston, New York, ¥ } 
* SILVER. BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, : : Chicago, 
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Greatest improvements. F 
‘ No. 88 CoURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


()BSERVATORY DOMES 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


4 PPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


The vegetable 


oils used in its 


WORTH IT FLOATS 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
244 THe PROCTER & GAMBLE Co., OIN'TI. 
N. Y. City. 


5 lances 
PECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Ba \ 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, ete.) 
Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILAD “LPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement contaming 
Normal School apparatus. 
Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


THE ALAMO 
SAW ANTON/O. 


St. Louis & San FranciscoR.R. 


THROUGH CAR ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


AND 
SPRINGFIELD 
JOPLIN PITTSBURG 
WICHITA. 
EUREKA SPRINGS 
FT. SMITH PARIS 
DALLAS 
SAN ANTONIO 
HOUSTON 
GALVESTON 
Solid Vestibuled Trains with Pullman Sleeper 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Harvey Dining Hails 
Maps, time tables and full information furnished 
upon applicat on to 


8. FRANKLIN, 
Gen | Eastern Agent, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Gen | Pass r Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, M). 


-TON 
BE ACK 


The Western Teachers’ Agency, 


OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


Has the confidence of School Boards and 
Superintendents, and is conducted on strict 
business principles. Direct assistance given 
or no commission charged. Send for enroll- 
ment blank and circular. 

Have you seen the Western Teacher? 
If not, send for a free sample copy. 


Y. GILLAN & 
141 Wisconsin §t., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


"= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


: © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions? 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolrooms 
Homes 


WITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (all sizes). 
Address J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sha ner.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work: 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. Ry 

y ‘ass. Sta oard uca 
Price, $3.50. [eow] 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0., Leominster, Mass. 


That ts the Price 


of ’96, greatly improved and as 
good as most $100 wheels, sells 
for. Tried and true—a popular 
wheel at a popular price. 
Catalogue Free. 


We have also produceda new 


expensively wheel $ 
nis year, equipped with th 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO. only’ perfect. bearings yet OO 


Indianapolis, Ind. made. Its price is 


of Grammar, Primary, and un- 
graded Schools never have been 
in as great demand as this 
spring. Calls for next year are 
greater than ever before. Do not hesitate to 
write us, 1f you desire a change. We want 
teachers now. WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Western Office, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Sunset Route ”’ 


To GALIFORNIA via * Sunset Limited.” 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. oth, 1896, the famous “SuNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and Tuurspays, making the time from 


1 Solid Vestibuled Train. 
0S on a | if] 4 ays, Equipment. 
1 Jining Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 


between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City 
Tickets to Texas, Mexico, N Mexic i i i “hi 
walle. ew Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 
For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., } 349 Broadway, or 
L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A,, 1 Battery Place New York. 


SCHOOL ORN & C0 
supPLies,$ * ‘ew 


Send for new Catalogue YORK 


SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The Sauveur summer school of lan- 
guages at Amherst, Mass., will hold its 
twenty-second session July 5 to August 13. 


This is one of the best-equipped language 
schools in the world, as well as one of the 
best summer schools. It has every ad- 
vantage of the beautiful location and ap- 
pointments of Amherst College. In ad- 
dition to the great array of linguistic 
talent, there will be a course of four lec- 
tures by Edward Everett Hale, whose 
presence and companionship are an inspi- 
ration. The faculty consists of the gifted 
president, L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., Wil- 
helm Bernhardt, Ph.D. (Leipsic), J. P. 
Leotsakos, LL.D., William J. Rolfe, M. A., 
Litt. D., Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd, E. D. 
Merriman, A. B., Mme. P. P. Myer, T. E. 
Comba, Mlle. E. Morhard, Mlle. A. Villere, 
Mrs. Sofie De Beyersdorff, Rev. David 
Sprague, A. M., S. T. B., William I. 
Fietcher, M. A., Miss Lucy C. Hitchcock. 


THE ZOO. 


“Isn’t he a bright looking chap?” ‘He's 
a perfect little bit of a man.” “Just as 
cute as Chiquita.””’ Such enthusiastic re- 


marks, and many more as complimentary, 
were passed by the audiences at the Zoo 
when looking for the first time on Major 
Mite, who is heralded as the smallest man 
that ever lived. He is just about the 
height of Chiquita, but slighter in build, 
and gives an impression of feeling per- 
fectly at ease and confident in his ability 
to entertain. 

The new chimpanzee in the house of 
glass occupied by her predecessor, the de- 
ceased chimpanzee, is now the object of 
great attention. Zoo visitors are invited 
to suggest a name for her. The Comet 
bicycle, which is offered to the one whose 
suggestion for a name is accepted, is on 
exhibition. 

The iame of Joe, the educated orang- 
outang, has spread to Harvard, and he 
was recently a guest of the faculty at that 
institution. 


LAST TOUR OF THE SEASON TO 
WASHINGTON. 


The last personally-conducted tour of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington 
will leave Boston May 12. 

Round-trip rate, including transporta- 
tion, hotel accommodations, and all neces- 
sary expenses for the seven-day trip, $23 
from Boston. 

Apply to Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
street, Boston, or address George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad-street Station, Philadelphia. 


This is the time for spring changes, and, 
like all the others, the “Wabash” will soon 
be trying to make improvements in train 
service. In the meantime, the old favor- 
ite through cars from Boston to Chicago 
and St. Louis will continue to run. 
Newly-wedded couples (and others), please 
note that these cars run via Niagara Falls. 
Apply to the New England agency, 292 
Washington street, Boston, for detailed in- 
formation, maps, etc. 


Come to stay. The new style of vertical 
writing. The pens made specially for this 
purpose by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Com- 
pany, their numbers 656, 570, and 671, are 
great favorites wherever they are used. 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, = : : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 r 


One renewal and two new subscriptions, =oolUCU”* 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, c‘irberr» ia * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


APRIL'S PRIESTESS. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


(Amelanchier, June-berry, Service-berry.) 


A sweetness and serenity, 
A blandness as of infancy, 
As soft as silk, 
As white as milk, 
A fount of tender fragrancy. 


While dormant forests yet are gray, 
Far off, along some woodland way, 
The searching sight 
May chance to light 
On this young vision robed in white. 


Or on some sunny upland bare, 

This virgin priestess, sweet and fair, 
With outstretched arms 
Dispenses balms, 

Caressing all the April air. 


Her myriad censers lightly swing, 
While myriad bees their homage bring, 
And bear away 
In murmurous play 
The honey of her offering. 


Rare “service” hers, who leads with ease 
The train of all full blossoming trees, 
Forerunning fleet, 
With gracious feet, 
The rosy bloom of orchards sweet! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. N. Kenpaui, New Haven, 
Conn. : Teaching is legitimate living with the pupils. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT G. LANE, Chicago: The 
best thing about the public schools is the fact that 
they are “ public.” 


Miss Uta M. Kinxatp, Denver: How, then, shall 
we teach music? Feel it, and when we cannot lead 
the pupils, let them lead us. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. M. Springfield, 
Mass.: Words are like window-panes,—the more 
transparent they are, the better. 


Cuartes W. Extor, LL. D., President of Harvard 
University: Science, mathematics, or history can be 
ade as thorough training for the mind as languages. 


Hon. J. L. M. Curry of thé Peabody and Slater 
unds: Massachusetts is worth $300,000,000 more 
than she could have been but for the high standard 
of universal education. 


County Superintenpent F. H. Brioopeoon, 
lowa: Tt has been said that he who makes two blades 
0! grass grow where but one grew before has done a 
good deed, But he who plants in the pupil’s breast 
4 noble thought where there was none before has 
(one a far nobler deed. 


SUPERINTENDENT JUNIUS JORDAN, Arkansas: The 
‘vacher is the soul of the whole situation. He must 
have the ability of a scholar, the wisdom of the 
school board, the astuteness of the district attorney, 
the acumen of the county judge, and the militant 
Spirit of the apostles, 


ENTHUSIASM FOR HUMANITY VERSUS 
SCIENCE. 


BY JOHN W. BUCKHAM. 


Margaret Warner Morley in her charming prose 
idyl, “A Song of Life,” writes: “Were man’s desire in 
proportion to his knowledge, he could soon people the 
earth with inhabitants of perfect beauty and nobility.” 

Such a consummation entrances the mind and 
kindles the imagination. One may question the pos- 
sibility of its entire fulfillment, for no human being 
can reach his perfect state in this life; but proximately 
it is certainly possible. To get such an ideal before 
men and induce them to strive after its realization 
must be, more and more, the aim and effort of the 
world’s best men and women. It is almost beyond a 
peradventure that the next century will witness a 
magnificent development of “enthusiasm for hu- 
manity.” That intense and absorbing interest which 
the present century has bestowed upon science the 
twentieth century will devote to the study and eleva- 
tion of humanity. 

There is a museum of natural science situated upon 
a hill-top commanding an extensive view of one of our 
great cities. As I emerged from its classifications 
and collections exhibiting enormous scientific re- 
search and achievement and looked down upon the 
factories and dwellings of the great struggling life of 
humanity, I found myself wondering when a pro- 
portionate amount of study would be given to the con- 
ditions and habits and possibilities of the vastly more 
complex and fascinating human life which crowns 
creation, and an enthusiasm at all commensurate to 
its splendor to the great task of bettering, developing, 
perfecting, the human race. 

At the cost of danger, toil, and expense men have 
sought to explore the North pole in the service of 
science. They have “scorned delights and lived 
laborious days,” delving into the secrets of nature. 
Like Louis Agassiz, with “no time to make money,” 
they have eagerly and untiringly examined every phe- 
nomenon and followed every clew that would lead to 
an enlargement of scientific knowledge. This enthu- 
siasm for science is noble and commendable; but how 
much larger, deeper, more fascinating, more valuable, 
is that “noblest study of mankind,” man. 

It is true that man in his physical nature, and to a 
large degree in his mental and moral nature, as an in- 
dividual, has been the object of prolonged and care- 
ful study; but his social condition and capacities are 
only just beginning to receive adequate attention. 
Most beneficent results will accrue from this study in 
the twentieth century. The current of enthusiasm is 
turning in that direction, and will sweep away many 
false ideas and customs and fertilize all the land. 

Yet to “people the earth with inhabitants of perfect 
beauty and nobility” requires more than an enthu- 
siasm for the study of humanity. It requires that 
deeper and intenser enthusiasm which takes the re- 
sults of study and welds them into the life and con- 
duct of the world. The theologian must study and 
write, but the preacher must take his great truths and 
infuse them into the thought and life of the people. 
The social scientist must investigate and report, but 
the head of the social settlement and the philan- 
thropist and the friendly visitor must seek out the sore 
spots on the social body which have been pointed out, 
and try to heal them. 

To furnish motive power, to stimulate, to guide, to 
encourage humanity in its struggle to bring life up to 
the level of knowledge,—that it is which requires en- 
thusiasm, glowing, constant, unwearied, the kind of 
enthusiasm which inspired the Master, the enthu- 
siasm which draws its undying fire from the source 
which the word itself indicates, God. 


If such enthusiasm shall possess the brain and heart 
of the twentieth century, as we have good reason to 
hope, its close will witness the race much nearer that 
“one far-off divine event to which the whole creation 
moves,” the redemption of humanity. 


LUCIA TRUE AMES. 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. 


Conversation.—‘‘Familiar intercourse, close acquaintance, 
informal talk, discourse, conference.”—Webster’s dictionary. 


We are assured that the first business of mankind 
in pristine days was fighting. “Brawn, not brain, 
stood. first. The only difference then between a man 
and a tiger was that the man could outwit the tiger.” 

Killing was the prevailing trade. Women, because 
they could not endure the life of the battle, were sent 
to the rear; when brains began to count, the women 
at the rear were discovered to be surprisingly and 
richly endowed. 

While English literature was written for men only, 
it was coarse and obscene; but as women began to read, 
these elements were largely obliterated. 

Woman even now remains the unsolved problem in 
our historic career; the unguessed puzzle of the 
centuries. Men, meantime, have left to their wives 
the vexed questions of domestic finance, education, 
and morals, without recognizing the dignity or the 
results of their work. Women, realizing the changed 
conditions of modern life, have been making deter- 
mined efforts to fit themselves to meet the large de- 
mands of the times. 

Organization and concerted action are the control- 
ling principles of the day. To pose for dignity and 
authority without the equipment to maintain them is, 
fortunately, no longer possible. A greater sincerity 
has entered our lives, but the penalty is the larger 
concession to individual rights. ‘The household has, 
in consequence, lost its solidarity; parents, in ceasing 
to maintain a tyrannical rule, have not yet learned to 
be the wisest guides of their children. 

When the average man of affairs comes to regard his 
home as less of a dormitory and restaurant, and sees 
that his wife is capable of real comradeship, and under- 
stands much of the finance and politics which interest 
him, then will be realized the real conversations of 
home-life, in Webster’s large interpretation of the 
noun, and our national spirit will be wonderfully up- 
lifted. Meantime, as things exist, women are doing 
their best in turning to other women who have gone 
before them, and are capable of guiding them into 
more enlightened citizenship. 

Boston has for years been fortunate in having 
within her gates such a leader in the person of Miss 
Lucia True Ames—--a woman of intense patriotism, 
philosophic mind, and artistic temperament, who has 
stood for a dozen or more years as a safe guide for 
intelligent, earnest-souled women. 

Her work began in informal literature classes, in 
which leading essayists were studied and their works 
carefully analyzed. 

Emerson says: “All departments of life at the pres- 
ent day—-trade, politics, letters, science, or religion— 
seem to feel. and to labor to express the identity of 
their law. They translate each into a new language 
the sense of the other.” 

As Miss Ames’ work developed, she proved these 
words a living fact. To be a true patriot it is not 
essential to have been born a man, or to have faced the 
bullets of an enemy on a field of battle. He who 
loves his native town and country has the germ of 
patriotism well developed if he be willing to make 
sacrifice in their honor. 

When Miss Ames studied in her large way the 
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lives of the seers of the English tongue, an impulse 
of intense, overflowing good citizenship, which is 
patriotism in action, was born within her, which year 
by year has found a larger response in the hearts of 
the New England women, whom she has so helped 
to think discriminately. 

As women’s clubs have increased in numbers and 
dignity, Miss Ames’ opportunities for service have 
enlarged, and this coming season she will meet more 
than 250 women weekly in her class work among their 
organizations. Her interest in municipal matters has 
also expressed itself in) many important relations, 
among which was securing the constant care which 
Washington and Tremont streets now receive in the 
congested business district, where these streets are un- 
fortunately the narrowest. Through her labors the 
street department of Boston now keeps men with 
brushes and small handearts constantly employed, so 
that nothing remains on the pavements for eyen an 
hour. 

As an important member of the art committee of 
the Twentieth Century Club, she formulated the 
series of art questions for the public school children, 
for which prizes were awarded by the club for the most 
intelligent answers. A large interest has thus -been 
aroused among Boston’s young people that will later 
help to control matters of importance in our municipal 
life. 

They have received such cordial mention in art 
circles, that it seems fitting, in making mention of her 
work, that they be also here reproduced :— 

1. What things are most necessary to make a beautiful city 
life? Mention those which Boston possesses and those which 
she lacks. 

2. a. Name a well-known street that has a good sky-line,— 
that is, the line of the tops of the buildings,—and one that has 
a bad sky-line. 

b. What objections are there to the usual methods of plac- 
ing signs and posters on our streets? What improvements can 
you suggest in the treatment of them? 

3. Name some of the most beautiful and some of the ugliest 
objects in South Boston, the North End, West End, South 
End, Back Bay, and Roxbury. 

4. What are the main differences between the Boston and 
Paris laws about the height of buildings as related to the width 
of the streets? Which would be the better law for us, and 
why? ve 

5. What great things have recently been done in giving 
beautiful parks and reservations of land to Boston and vicinity ? 
Which of these have you visited? ‘Tell briefly what you know 
about them. 

6. In view of what has been done in some European cities 
inthe treatment of waterways, what can you suggest to be 
done to make Charles river, Neponset river, and Mystic river 
more attractive? What might be done on our harbor front? 

7. Name one well-known building in Boston of each of the 
following styles: Gothic, Romanesque, Renaissance. State 
what are the characteristics which distinguish each of these 


. styles. 


8. What great opportunities has Boston lost to make the 
city beautiful? 

%. Compare the exteriors of two well-known business build- 
ings, two public buildings, and two churches in Boston, one 
beautiful and the other commonplace in each case, the two of 
substantially equal cost, and explain how with similar expendi- 
ture such different results have been reached. 

10. a. What are the chief historic landmarks in Boston and 
the immediate vicinity? Of what value are they? Should 
they be preserved if they stand in the way of business enter- 
prise? Give your reasons. 

b. Whatcan young people, who have no money to spend, 
do to make their city more attractive and prevent disfigure- 
ments? 


Two valuable books from Miss Ames’ pen have also 
enriched the religious and social world 
Thoughts for Little Thinkers,” 


“Great 
which has become 
almost a classic in Sabbath school literature. and 
“Memoirs of a Millionaire,” a really remarkable book, 
in which are clearly formulated her theories of the 
possibility of public library extension, and her far- 
sighted reform methods of the tenement-house. 

Of literature in clubs, she says: “It is only the ex- 
ceptional woman who takes the matter of self-culture 
quite seriously, that is, with a definite idea of what she 
most needs and how to attain it. At the point of 
selection of the line of work great wisdom is needed, 
or the search for self-culture may be in vain. 

“Conscientious mothers, who, for the sake of their 
families, want to make the most of themselves, no less 


than the frivolous society women, who join a class be- 
cause it is the fashion to study something, are here 
frequently led wildly astray. 

“Untrained, as many of them are, to discriminate 
regarding relative values, or to know the importance 
to them of a knowledge of one epoch of history or one 
department of thought over another, being impressed, 
moreover, with the most pernicious notion that a con- 
versational knowledge of French and German neces- 
sarily contributes greatly to culture, they often make 
a woeful mistake at the outset. Many are the women 
who assiduously read French or Spanish history before 
they know the first principles of their own. They 
can give the pedigrees of worthless Roderigos and 
Louises, when they could give no idea of what the 
names Sir Harry Vane, Pitt, Hamilton, and Jefferson 
stand for in the progress of thought. Such women 
will study Seandinavian mythology and Shintoism, 
when they know almost nothing of the history of their 
own religion, and could not tell Augustine from 
Athanasius, or guess within 500 years of the date of 
King David. 

“Now, what are the ideas which should guide the 
mature woman in the choice of studies and the method 
of pursuing them? 

“First, a sense of responsibility to assimilate and 
turn into life-giving force the mental nutrition that 
she seeks. Just as she studies the needs of her body, 
and avoids indigestion by proper food and exercise 
and abstinence, so she should study and treat her 
mental and spiritual nature, giving it only what will 
make it better to perform its proper functions. ‘This 
will lead her to select those studies which will best 
help her to fulfill her duties. 

“If a woman’s husband is an artist, a study of his- 
tory of art may be far more conducive to domestic 
happiness than a study of Ibsen or Chaucer; or per- 
haps a study of physical culture, if she be nervous, or 
a course in domestic science, if her husband have dys- 
pepsia, will be worth more to her family than even the 
history of art. 

“Secondly, the right subject being selected, let the 
method of study be such as will, above all things, 
develop discrimination as to relative values. The 
memorizing of details, which was important in school 
days, should now give way to a development of the 
A mature woman should learn to be 
ashamed of troubling herself to find out whether Car- 
lyle wrote this or the other, when 


judgment, 


‘Sartor 
Resartus, ‘Past and Present,” and all Carlyle’s best 
works are unknown to her. Moreover, because, as 
Ruskin reminds us, ‘Life is short and the quiet hours 
of it few, the mature woman must learn to economize 
lime, to be content with ignorance of many things— 
those things which do not concern her life and duties. 

“Thirdly, besides discriminating between the help- 
ful and the non-helpful studies, and resolutely ex- 
cluding the latter, every woman should have a sense 
of responsibility as will impel her to give forth what- 
ever she gets, and feel that it is as base to be miserly 
with truth as to be miserly with one’s gold. The lack 
of this sense of responsibility to use or pass on in fit- 
ting time and place what she has gained lies at the 
basis of much vague feeling and half-thought in many 
a woman's mind. The desire to use her thought will 
itself incite to better, clearer thinking. American 
women need to realize their extraordinary privileges, 
to remember that far more girls than boys are receiv- 
ing secondary education in the United States, that far 
nore women than men in this generation have leisure 
for study, and that to whom much is given, of them 
shall much be required. Whether one teaches his- 
tory, literature, politics. or art, one end —good citizen- 
ship—that is, intelligent interest in the general wel- 
fare, ‘counting nothing human foreign,’ to us should 
he the one forever kept in view. The true citizen 
almost surely will be the true person, and therefore the 
true mother and wife. But the true mother and wife 
may stop short of her duties as citizen; may, indeed, 
never dream that she has any. Whatever perceptions 
of harmony, proportion, universality, and develop- 
ment she has thoroughly gained in her study, whether 


of history, literature, politics, or art, these will bear 
directly on this one end, though the words good citi- 
zenship be never mentioned. 

“Tinally, whatever author is chosen, let him |. 
studied in relation to his contemporaries; whateyey 
fact is learned, let it be studied as bearing upon oth» 
facts. Every isolated fact should be shown to }. 
worthless until it is related to others and illustrates , 
principle. Every department of thought with whic) 
the teacher of literature is familiar should ‘bring gris) 
to his mill.’ He must teach his pupils to utilize t\\e 
wealth of material all about them, to see that the pot 
finds ‘no subject that does not belong to him—-politics, 
economy, manufactures, and stock brokerage, as we! 
as sunsets and souls.’ He must help them ‘to con- 
vert the vivid energies acting at this hour in Noy 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, into universa! 
syinbols,, making this contemporary insight transu))- 
stantiation, a conversion of daily bread into the holi- 
est symbols.” 

As an unanswerable argument, Miss Ames herself 
is perhaps the best illustration of her working 
theories, since her own education has been entirely 
self-directed along the lines she so wisely suggests in 
the faregoing sentences. High ideals they surely are. 
but those to which our enlightened consciences give 
immediate and glad approval. 


SELF-ACTIVITY. 


BY FRANK MC MURKY, PH.D., BUFFALO. 


[Report of talk at Quincy, Mass., March 19, 1897. | 

There is a great difference between activity and 
self-activity. We may get activity, but it may not be 
vot in the right way. The motive for action must 
come from within. It is untrue to our nature to ce- 
pend upon an artificial stimulus. The plant does not 
have to be persuaded to grow. Why, then, should we? 
The child will be active if he is allowed his nature. 
Marks, punishments, and rewards are a_hot-house 
development. There is no permanency in them. 
When school is left the motive for doing disappears. 

It is often said that the objects of schools is to de- 
velop power. I do no believe it. They are to de- 
velop the motive for power. How many men do we 
see who are inert, lay figures, not because they have 
not power, but because there is no inner motive 
prompting them to the exercise of this power. 

In Germany, two methods of instruction diamet- 
rically opposed to each other exist side by side, the 
lecture and the seminar method. The seminar, or 
discussion, method is the one upon which the Ger- 
mans’ reputation as teachers depend. It is a great 
success, 

Herbert Spencer says that the great trouble is that 
we tell everything. Socrates, one of the greatest 
teachers, met the thought of the student with a 
thought that matched. Herbart stands for develop- 
ing the power of teaching. 

Pestalozzi stands for thought concepts. Froebel, 
first of all, for abundance of work for the little peop!:. 
The gospel of Herbart is that nature study, literature, 
and history, all eminently rich in thought, are the 
backbone of school work. 

The curriculum that arouses love is the one thal 
Schools with such curricula do 
not need that stimulus of marks. 

The ordinary methods of instruction are the lectur 
and the text-book.’ The business of the pupil is si! 
ply to receive what is poured in. 


arouses self activity. 


Pestalozzi came in direct contact with the child. 
Ile had no books. He would not have known how to 
use books had he had them. He met the little one- 
upon common ground and talked with them. Froebe 
did the same, 

Kindergartners must be pedagogical. If they wer 
not, the little ones would rebel and go home,—or ii 
least not come the next day. What a pity older pupils 
get over this! 

Pupils wish us to help them with their arithmeti: 
problems. We tell them no, that they must solve the 
problems themselves if they are to get any good from 
them. Then we turn to other studies and say, “Here 
are a large number of problems answered. Learn 
them.” (Dr. MeMurry here cited the opening para- 
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«raph of the French and Indian war as usually given, 
as an instance, and asked if the pupils could not find 
out the objective points for themselves.) _ 

In practical life there are questions constantly aris- 
ing; then there is the solving of the problems pre- 
cented in these questions, and the realizing in action 
of the answers reached. Does school prepare for 
this? There is along step between thinking and 
doing. 

The best example we have in our schools of thinking 
and doing is in the kindergarten. Rich thoughts are 
presented and then realized in action. We are going 
hack to the literal meaning of education, a drawing 
out, instead of a putting in. 

| remember of being in a geography recitation 
vhere Mt. Vesuvius was the topic of discussion. I 
‘old the class I had been to the top of it and asked 
them if they had any questions to ask me. Two 
hands went up. There the questioning stopped. In 
ny own class of adults a discussion upon “What 
knowledge is of most worth?” followed close upon 
the discussion, “What is the relative value of studies?” 
\t the opening of the recitation I asked if we had ever 
touched upon the subject before and was told No! 

“What are some questions rich in thought I could 
put upon any subject?” we should ask ourselves. To 
put such questions is a test of strong ability. 

Aren’t little children continually putting questions? 
Ought it not to continue? 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
MUSIC. 


The teaching of music in most public schools in 
which the subject is taught is quite systematic and 
well graded below the high school. In these grades 
ull pupils are usually required to take all the studies 
of the curriculum, music included. In the high 
-chool, however, where a pupil can elect any one of 
i\hrvee or four courses, or can even elect single studies, 
it is always found difficult and generally impossible to 
require every pupil in the school to study music. 
The result is that in most high schools the work is 
very imperfectly graded, and, with the possible excep- 
‘ion of a specially trained chorus, the music is treated 
as a pleasant recreation rather than a serious study. 

This was the condition in the high school of 
Springfield, Mass., until the beginning of the present 
~chool year in September. The supervisor of music 

for the city, Miss Elizabeth Stearns, had been study- 
ing the problem for several years. She had felt that 
‘he work done in music in the lower grades ought to 
iiake it possible to develop in the high school an ap- 
preciation of the best classical music, just as the in- 
-truction in literature prepares for the appreciation 
of the best literature. To accomplish this, music 
uiust be treated as a serious study in the high school, 
ust be made elective like other studies, and must be 
‘udied systematically throughout the four years of 

« high school course. 

\ccordingly, at the beginning of the present school 
car. Miss Stearns recommended to the school board 
‘at a four-years’ elective course be established in the 

l school, and that a special teacher of superior 
“ining be appointed to take charge of the instruc- 

The board adopted the suggestion, established 
course, and appointed Miss Mary L. Regal, a 

iduate of Oberlin College and Conservatory, and a 

ate pupil in Berlin of the famous Moritz Mosz- 
-ki, to the position. An unexpectedly large num- 
of pupils entered the course and the success of the 

-riment is assured. Although the planning in de- 

for this course must, at first, be somewhat tenta- 

». the general scope of the work can be given in out- 
as follows:— 

The elective course in music laid out for the first year 
‘he high school comprises elementary harmony, an 
line of musical form, and a limited amount of the his- 

of musie and of miscellaneous topics pertaining to 
sic. A large number of the best compositions are 
ved to the class by the teacher, and the pupils are led 
perceive characteristic points of structure and of har- 


mony, as well as the aesthetic content. They are required 
to keep a careful list of the compositions heard, and are ex- 
pected to be able to recognize and identify them. Most 
of the preparation for this work has been made in the 
grammar and primary schools, although a good many 
who take the course have studied some instrument, usu- 
ally the piano. The pupils are able to sing the major and 
minor scales and the intervals involved, but the only in- 
tervals known by name are major and minor thirds. 

The pupils learn harmony mainly through the ear, their 
previous training being utilized as far as possible. They 
are required to sing intervals and chords, then learn their 
names, listen to them as played by the teachers, and 
finally write them. 

The training of the first year is expected to produce a 
thorough knowledge of all the triads of the chords of the 
dominant seventh and the diminished seventh, and of 
most of the intervals. It will be noticed that intervals 
are placed after chords as being more difficult for the ear 
to perceive. Easy modulation is begun. 

In musical form attention is called to the structure of 
particular examples, similarity of form noted, and a gen- 
eral pattern made. During the first year the intention is 
to outline in this manner most of the important forms of 
musical composition, leaving the consideration of details 
to alater period. At every lesson general musical in- 
formation is given and historical and biographical facts 
are mentioned. In passing it may be remarked that the 
correct spelling and pronunciation of names and terms 
used in music are not neglected. 

Time is taken for the study of works which are to be 
performed at concerts, for example, the most important 
choral compositions given at the May festival, so also 
symphonies, overtures, and other orchestral numbers. 

The general work for the second year is in the same 
direction as that of the first. In harmony more difficult 
chords and more advanced modulations will be studied. 
In form there will be courses in the sonata, the rondo, 
and the fugue, with many examples from the best mas- 
ters. There will be also special courses to exemplify the 
style and spirit of the greatest composers of the classic, 
romantic, and late modern schools. 

In the third and fourth years still more involved har- 
monies and modulations will be taken up, and a course in 
the general history of music will be offered. Special 
courses in particular fields of musical composition and in 
the most important composers will be provided as needed, 
the same general method of work being followed. Illus- 
trations will be selected from all classes of good music. 

The piano is by far the most convenient one instrument 
to use in such a class as this, for not only can the wealth 
of piano music be adequately rendered, but through tran- 
scriptions all kinds of music can be made familiar. Of 
course orchestral and vocal works lose their tone-color, 
but their harmony and structure can be made clear and 
their spirit divined. A valuable addition to the teachers’ 
equipment would be an Aeolian. 


Almost no work outside of the classroom has been 
required thus far, but every minute of the recitation 
period is filled with something which requires close 
thought and conscious effort on the part of the pupils. 
The members of the class are questioned upon the 
music which they hear, as well as upon the remarks 
made by the teacher. 

Such technical work as has been described is merely 
a means to an end, the end being the realization of 
the meaning and beauty of music, and an effort is 
made to bear this constantly in mind. 

In six months’ time, major, minor, diminished and 
augmented triads have been made pretty familiar, as 
well as the chords of the dominant and diminished 
seventh, all in the fundamental position. A few 
simple progressions of chords have been introduced, 
from the chord on the first degree of the scale to the 
chords on the fourth, fifth, sixth, and third. 

As regards musical form, the general divisions of 
musical phrasing have been studied and in particular 
song form, binary form (with special attention to the 
minuet and scherzo), and sonata form, while canon 
and fugue have been begun. All these have been 
fully illustrated by the works of the best composers. 

A study has been made of works by Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin, besides many others who have 
been represented by one or two compositions each. 
Of course the greater part of the illustrations must 
needs be taken from standard composers, but ocea- 
sionally an example is taken from one whose place is 
not vet with the immortals. The music must, how- 


ever, be good. 


Even in this short time encouraging results can be 
seen. First of all, the interest which the pupils dis- 
play is gratifying. The questions and remarks before 
and after class, requests for some particular composi- 
tion, a comparison occurring to some pupil, allusions 
to concerts and compositions performed at them—all 
these are signs of the interest which is to be cultivated. 

Chorus singing under the direction of the super- 
visor is still a feature of the school music and many of 
the illustrative examples used in Miss Regal’s classes 
are sung by the pupils. These illustrations are of 
course usually examples of pure music, disassociated 
from words, but as the pupils have through the pri- 
mary and grammar grades been accustomed to sing- 
ing a great deal of musie without words, founded 
upon the art principles which the use of the masters 
has established, they are better fitted to study music 
as a language than they would be had their training 
been of a more superficial character, 


TOPICS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS.—(1.) 


Nemands of the state in education. 

Methods of developing literary talent in our 
schools, 

Need of reformation in teaching of writing. 

Text-books on geography. 

Do high schools require enough United States his- 
tory? 

How do you teach numbers in the primary grades? 

Should we have a systematic review of the common 
branches in the high school ? 

What is our aim in education? 

School libraries—of what should they consist and 
how should they be used ? 

To what extent is it profitable to detain pupils 
after school? 


Commercial and Industrial Geography.” 
GRANITE AND MARBLE, 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


{Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 21; Cotton, February 4and 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, March 2%; 
Fruit, April1; Cattle, April8; Iron and Steel, April15. Articles will 
follow upon Pens and Pencils, Spices, Boots and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. } 


The United States has more and better building 
stone near centres of population than any other coun- 
try. The last quarter of a century has revolutionized 
the building industry in America. With all the pos- 
sibilities of brick and stone our people continued to 
build of wood for generations, then they utilized clay 
in bricks, but only recently has the use of stone be- 
come universal. Now from barren pastures and 
worthless hillsides we take in a single year $50,000,- 
O00 worth of stone. Of this, one-third is limestone, 
one-fourth granite, one-tenth sandstone, while mar- 
ble and slate are each a twelfth. 

There are 4,300 quarries, representing $90,000,000 
of capital, employing 83,000 men, paying $31,000,000 
in wages, producing 235,000,000 cubic feet of build- 
ing and monumental stone, 75,000,000 cubic feet for 
bridges and streets, 19,000,000 barrels of lime, and 
1,000,000 squares of roofing slate. Massachusetts 
produces the major part of the granite, Vermont of 
marble, Pennsylvania of slate and limestone, and Ohio 
of sandstone. 

The first contract for granite was placed in 1752 
for the building of King’s chapel, Boston, a one-story 
building still standing at the corner of Tremont and 
School streets. The parish required the owners of 
the Quincey quarry to contract not to sell granite to 
any one else until their meeting house was completed, 
lest the quarry should fail to produce enough for the 
huilding. For nearly 150 years larger and larger 
quantities of granite have been quarried each year, and 
even now scarcely a beginning has been made on the 
quarry. Bunker Hill monument is one of the notable 
products of this quarry. The first railroad in 
America was built for its use. 

One hundred years ago there was not so much as a 
cravestone quarried in the United States, and fifty 


* Copyright, 1897. 
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years ago the entire quarrying interest of the country 
produced less building stone in a year than some resi- 
dences now cost, and even fifteen years ago the entire 
output was but $20,000,000 a year. 

In marketable-stones of all kinds Pennsylvania 
leads, having produced more than $7,000,000. Ver- 
mont vields about half as much. Ohio, Massachu- 
setts. and Maine follow in order, each having yielded 
more than $3,000,000 in a single year. Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Connecticut, Georgia, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
each stand well. 

Of slate Pennsylvania yields considerably more 
than half the entire product of the country. Ver- 
mont stands second, but she produces but a third as 
much as Pennsylvania. ‘The first slate quarried was in 
Vermont in 1845, and the land, which at first leased 
for $60, was sold ten years later for $50,000, This 
quarry continues to furnish the beautiful blue glate for 
stairways in the best buildings. The first roof slate 
was quarried in 1847, and the total product was 200 
squares; now it is 1,000,000, The first American 
cemetery slate slabs were placed a hundred years ago, 
all of earlier date were imported. The slate quarries 
of Pennsylvania are of great value. There are 
quarries that will split off elegant slabs of immense 
size as clear in color—blue, green, purple, gray, 
blaeck—as marble, and as “fine as silk.” There is no 
other equally good for schoolroom “ black boards,’* and 
nothing else takes its place for roofing purposes. 
Slate is so called because it “slits” so easily. The 
slate of Wales is highly valuable, and was used for 
roofing three hundred years ago. Now American 
slates are pecrless. 

Granite is named from its “grain’’-like character. 
Its first use is traced to an Italian sculptor, several 
Although it will not “slit” like slate, 
nor split in blocks like marble and sandstone, it is 


centuries since. 


now quarried in quite regular masses or in small 
blocks for paving purposes. These paving blocks are 
a modern idea, and already the Quincey quarry has cut 
62,000,000 a year. 

Blasting is now a science. The aim is to use as 
little powder as possible; enough to loosen the rock 
and not shatter it. A multitude of holes are drilled 
by machinery, a little giant powder is placed in each, 
and a train of wire is so laid as to ignite all at once by 
electricity. The extent to which this is carried may 

a little 
only in each drill—82,700 pounds of powder or six- 


be imagined from the fact that in one charge 


teen tons has been used in one blast. 

Quartz hardens with exposure. The most remark- 
able characteristic of granite is its Power to take 
polish. Its multitude of crystalline diamond like frag- 
ments of rock would seem to defy all art, and vet many 
varieties will polish like marble. 

Marble is a limestone that will polish. It takes its 
name from its sparkling characteristic. The name is 
from the same Greek word as the “dog star,’ which is 
named the “sparkling star.” 

India is famed for its marbles, and Italy has moun- 
tains of beautiful marble, but there is nothing finer or 
brighter than the American marbles. The first mar- 
ble quarried in America was at Dorset, Vt., in 1785. 
and for a long time it was used only for fireplaces 
and mantles. The first building contract ever placed 
with a quarry was in 1801, when the Marbledale, 
Conn., quarry was to furnish the marble for three 
sides of the new city hall in New York. The north 
side was left of brick, because no one would ever live 
north of the city hall. 
cubie feet. 


The contract was for 33.000 


The Rutland quarry produces beautiful statuary 
marble. A visit to this quarry affords one of the most 
interesting stndies of quarrying in the world. It is 
now very deep and extensive. The process is fasei- 
nating. and the blocks taken out are of fabulous size. 
There are heautiful colored marbles from Lake Cham- 
plain in Northern Vermont. while 


| some rich black 
marble is quarried at 


Shoreham, Vt. valuable 
marble is quarried in central New York. 


A clouded marble js taken from the Thomaston Me 
quarry. 


bird's eve 


The congressional library in Washington is prob- 
ably the most beautiful building in the world. It 
certainly has the richest marble effects. It has util- 
ized the richest foreign marbles, has placed in com- 
parison with them our best American marbles, and we 
have no occasion to blush for America’s part in that 


temple beautiful. 

Sandstone was first quarried in 1840 by James 
Baldwin, founder of Baldwin University, who quar- 
ried the first American grindstones. He used ox- 
power in the quarry, and teamed his product to Cleve- 
land with oxen. ‘To-day a single firm cuts enough 
paving slabs—only one item of its quarrying business 
—to lay a wide sidewalk from New York to Albany. 
Ohio leads the world in sandstone products, and the 
Berea quarry, near Cleveland, is the most wonderful 
sandstone quarry in the world. It has an almost ex- 
haustless supply, mining very deep and covering a 
wide area, cleaving beautifully. 

The Mansfield sandstone of Indiana is of special 
value. It takes the form of rich brown stones, gray, 
and buff stones with variegated varieties of each. It 
is found in quarries a hundred feet deep, and much of 
it is of fine texture. It is soft and easily worked in 
the quarry, but hardens by exposure, and is almost as 
enduring as granite. It is suitable for the heaviest 
masonry. 

The Portland sandstone of Indiana is another valu- 
able quality of sandstone. It is much finer than the 
Mansfield stone,and has a more complicated structure. 
It is made of quartz, feldspar, and mica sand, with a 
clay cement. It will resist a crushing force of 6,825 
pounds, or nearly three and one-half tons to the 
square inch, 

Limestone is about equally valuable for road 
making and for lime. It is also valuable in iron 
works for “fluxing” in the furnace. 

Alabama is a leading Southern state in the manu- 
facture of lime, the limestone area being abundant. There 
is also a good supply of sandstone, but the demand is 
slight. 

Arizona has a somewhat famous sandstone quarry at 
Flagstaff, and as building enterprise creates a demand the 
industry will thrive. The product of limestone is already 
greater in value that the sandstone. The lime for a large 
area is made in Arizona. 

Arkansas has good limestone resources and will soon 
produce all lime for local use. 

California has an abundance of building stones, quarry- 
ing $350,000 of granite, $100,000 of marble, $325,000 of 
limestone, and all the sandstone the market demands. 

Colorado quarries no marble and little granite, but she 
haus beautiful sandstones and abundance of limestone. 

Connecticut has quarried as high as $1,167,000 of 
granite. She has fine sandstone quarries, and abundance 
of limestone, but no marble, though Marbledale was the 
first profitable quarry opened in America. Delaware has 
no stone, except granite for the local market, and Florida 
has no quarries of any kind. 

Georgia is wonderfully blessed in the quality of her 
stone product and in the ease with which it is quarried. 
Stone mountain has probably the most easily quarried 
sraniu in America, if not in the world. Her output of 
paving blocks is enormous. Her marble is abundant, 
easily quarried, and of good quality. The prejudice 
which it met at first has turned to high appreciation. 
Her slate quarries are sufficient to supply the entire 
soutnern market, and the quality is satisfactory. The 
sandstone and limestone are of little value. Idaho has 
no considerable market for any building stone, but she 
has developed good marble quarries. 

illinois is second only to Pennsylvania in the output 
of limestone, her only valuable stone product. The ex- 
tensive quarries at Joliet and Lamont produce excellent 
building stone. Chicago provides so good a market that 
quarrying enterprise is stimulated, reaching in 1894 as 
high as $2,555,000. 

. Indiana limestone is regarded locally as the most beau- 
— of all building stones, and the output has reached 
$2,000,000. Her sandstones are equally beautiful and 
a been already spoken of as the famous Mansfield and 
Portland stones, the most famous varieties in the country. 
A and the output has 
limestones are goed marble 

é , e industry will be de- 
int of whieh hes hoe igh 

Her sandstone does not the 
tucky has no valuable 
which except the limestone, 

uisiana has no quarries. 


Maine has the best of granite quarries, with excellen: 
shipping facilities, and her output is more than $1,500,000. 
Her paving biock yield is large. Her roofing slate com. 
mands the highest market price, and her lime product 
has been as high as $1,600,000. 

Maryland has good granite quarries, and her marble is 
as stable a market product as gold, because of its rare 
quality. Her roofing slate brings a higher price than 
that of Pennsylvania or any state except Maine and Ve:- 
mont. Her limestone output is $350,000. 

Massachusetts leads the world in the granite industry: 
the Quincy quarry has a world-wide reputation. Refer. 
ence has already been made to it. Michigan leads the 
market in high grade whetstones and grindstones. Min- 
nesota has abundant resources of granite, sandstone, ani 
limestone, but the local market is easily supplied and the 
distance is too great to seek other markets. Mississippi 
has no quarries. : 

Missouri has had an output of $500,000 of granite and 
$900,000 of limestone. Montana, Nebraska, and Nevada 
have no quarry interests. New Hampshire is proverbially 
the “Granite State,” but the absence of cheap transporta- 
tion facilities has almost wiped out the industry. New 
Jersey quarries little, except for road-making. New 
Mexico has no interests along these lines. North Caro- 
lina has reck enough, but no market to justify the out- 
lay necessary for profitable quarrying, but in the near 
future this industry will be developed. North and South 
Dakota have no encouragement to develop. these 
interests. 

Ohio’s sandstone output is more than $3,000,000, and it 
is of fine quality. The Berea quarry, already referred to 
elsewhere, is a large quarry of valuable sandstone, and it 
comes out in perfect blocks, breaking with almost perfect 
cleavage. Her limestone is worth as much as her sand- 
stone, and the two make a prominent and permanent in- 
dustry. Oregon and Okhahoma have no quarries. 

Pennsylvania leads the world in slate and limestone. 
Of the former, her output is more than that of all the rest 
of the country. Such slabs of fine, beautifully colored, 
clear slate for school blackboards have never been found 
elsewhere. Through the “hard times” the price of her 
best slate has steadily increased. The slate yield is 
$1,700,000, while her limestone is more than $3,000,000. 
She has $500,000 of sandstone also. Indeed, there is no 


marketable stone of which she has not large quantities, 
her marble and granite interest being quite considerable; 
but aside from her slate quarries, she has no quarry 
centres that have a national fame, as have Quincy, West- 
erly, Rutland, and Berea. 

Rhode Isiand yields $1,220,000 of granite, the most 
beautiful monumental stock in America, making West- 
erly as famous as Rutland. Indeed, her granite rivals 
the choicest marble for monumental purposes. South 
Carolina has no valuable quarries, though there is a 
slight yield of granite. 

Tennessee has beautiful marbles for interior decora- 
tions, challenging the quarries of the world. It is good 
for building purposes, but is too choice for any but the 
most expensive structures. The output is already 
$360,000. The state ranks with Vermont in the reputa- 
tion of her marbles. She has also good limestone 
quarries. Texas has sandstone and limestone, but 
neither is much worked. Utah does little with her moun- 
tains of rock. 

Vermont, as has been said elsewhere, leads the worl 
in her marbles. Her granite industry is also very con- 
siderable, and her slate is a leading product of the state, 
and she markets $410,000 of limestone. Virginia has 
good granite and works it well. She has good slate also, 
but her limestone has the largest commercial significance. 
Washington has no quarries of value. West Virginia has 
good sandstones, and is beginning to market them. 

Wisconsin yields $810,000 of limestone, and has amp!« 
granite and marble resources, but these have had slight 
development as yet. Wyoming markets no stone. 


FOR SCHOOL DEBATE.—(IV.) 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


31. Resolved, that it would be more satisfactory t© 
have thirteen months than twelve. 

32. Resolved, that bicycling is better sport than 
horseback riding. 

33. Resolved, that the cable car is more satisfactor} 
than the electric. 

34. Resolved, that very early rising is no more ben‘ 
ficial than harmful. 

35. Resolved, that Paul Revere’s ride was more excit- 
ing than Sheridan’s famous ride from Winchester. 

36. Resolved, that keeping pigeons has more fascina 
tion in it than in keeping any other pets. 

37. Resolved, that there is better training in footba!! 
than baseball. 

38. Resolved, that a yacht race is more exciting than 4 
horse race, 

39. Resolved, that the canal has done more towards 
reducing the price of transportation than the sailing 
vessel. 

40. Resolved, that the Yellowstone park is more wor 
derful than the Yosemite and big trees. 
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TOPICS IN HYGIENE. 


The teacher may write one or more of these topics 
on the blackboard each day for the special study and 
investigation of the pupils. In general exercise call 
for results. 

1. Pure air improves the action of the mind. The 
forenoon is often the best time for study; before 
breakfast is generally a bad time. 

2. The health of the brain is much dependent on 
that of the stomach and bowels. 

3. Tell the best means of cléansing the teeth, and 
the time for doing it. 

4. Lime and phosphorus are required as food by 
the bones and teeth; sulphur and phosphorus by the 
brain and nerves. 

5. Exertion before breakfast should generally be 
restricted. 

6. Why is pie-crust complained of as being un- 
wholesome? 

7. Strong drink is a cause of insanity. 

8. 'oo much sound can make the ear deaf and too 
much light can make the eye blind. 

9. Some troublesome and dangerous diseases are 
brought on by colds. 

10. Singing is one of the most healthful exercises. 


EARLY WILD FLOWERS. 


BY HELEN DEANE. 


BLOOD-ROOT. 

The blood-root is found upon the borders of woods 
and occasionally upon hillsides. 

It creeps along slowly, and through the earth and 
brown leaves sends up a stalk that bears a leaf, but 
this leaf clings closely to another stalk. Soon this 
second stalk bears a waxen, snowy white flower. 
When the flower is in full blossom the leaf expands. 


wa 


J 


Q\.008. 


This is one of the loveliest wild flowers of early spring. 
it has many bright yellow stamens that look like a 
olden heart. 
After the blossom falls the leaf continues to grow. 
is it not a beautiful leaf? What other flowers have a 
imilar leaf? The blood-root likes to spread its 
leaves out in the sunshine. The leaves are its lungs. 
"he underground stem looks something like a potato, 
oes it not? The roots look like little threads. If 
‘his root or stem should be broken, it would give out 
‘red liquid. The Indians once used this with which 
decorate their faces and tomahawks. 
THE SNOWDROP. 
There is a legend in Germany that the snowdrops 
© little bells made for the angels. The angels come 
vn and ring these in the early spring days in order 
: wake other flowers from their winter sleep. The 
uging of these bells is to proclaim to all the flowers 
‘at the time of the singing of birds is come. 


The snowdrop is a brave little flower, for it does 
not fear the chilling winds, the cold blasts, or storms, 
but bravely pushes its way through the snow in our 
meadows and orchards. 

The flower has three outer and three inner petals. 
The three outer divisions are of pure, silvery white, 
and are spread out so that it looks like a little bell. 
The three inner divisions are shorter, tinted with 
green and are slightly notched. 

The stem is slender and three or four inches long. 
Its leaves are long and narrow. Its roots are bulb- 
ous, and produce two leaves 
and one single stem with the 
drooping flower. 

There is a pretty story that 
tells us why this flower nods 
its head and why it is called 
snowdrop. Long, long ago, 
the first one that grew re- 
solved to keep its head very 
erect. But as it grew taller, 
its head felt very heavy, and 
when the cold northeast 
wind rushed over it, it shiv- 
ered and felt sad. The 
flower soon saw that the birds 
had not come, that the snow 
was all about, that the sun 
looked pale and not another 
flower was in blossom. So 
the flower dropped its head, 
half closed its leaves, and 
looked down at the snow. 
The snow was sorry to see the 
flower so sad, so the snow 
sparkled like diamonds and 
tried to look bright and 
cheerful. 

The snowdrop liked to look at the sparkling snow, 
and they became the best of friends. 

This is why the flower always drops its head and is 
called snowdrop. 

THE WOOD ANEMONE. 


The word “anemone” is from a Greek word and 
means wind. We are sometimes called the “Wind- 
Flower.” People used to think we opened our blos- 
soms wider when the wind was blowing. We are 
among the first flowers of spring, and sometimes 
Earth has a cold welcome for us. We are busy in 
April whitening the hillsides with our blossoms, and 
we carpet very large spaces in the woods. 

Each one of us has a long slender stalk by itself. 
We think it is much better so, but we have some rela- 


Woods 


tives who share the same stem together. People say 
that some of us are as daintily tinted as a sea-shell. 
We dress mostly in white, shades of pink and 


purple. We surprise the children sometimes, for 
some of us have five, some six, and some seven petal- 
like sepals. Our leaves are deeply cut. Do you not 
think them pretty? 

We are a large family and have.a merry time dane- 
ing, nodding, and swaying together during the spring 
days. 

Long ago we grew only in the far East, and our 
roots were brought to America. 

We improve by culture and travel; do you not 
think so? 

TRILLIUM. 

Preparations.—1. A newspaper spread upon each 
desk or upon a large table. 2. If possible supply 
each child with a plant. 3. Have a large drawing of 
the plant upon the blackboard. 

Observations.—I. Examine the plant as a whole, 
its underground stem, its slender roots, its graceful 
stem, its ovate leaves, 
three in a whorl, a little 
below the flower, the 
veining, base, apex, color 
and surface of the leaves. 

II. Examine the sin- 
gle terminal flower, its 
shape, its three sepals, 
and three petals, its color 
(sometimes white turn- 
ing to pink or marked 
with green, again purp- 
lish red). 

Examine the in- 
terior of the flower. 
(This may require a 
glass.) Its six stamens 


and three pistils. 
Ay — IV. Compare this 
with the bell-flower, 
adder-t on gue and 
Te oc Wore Morin. tulip. It is well to 


press and mount the flowers studied by the children. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “ADAM BEDE”—(IL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 

17. Should the chapter entitled “Games” be re- 
garded as furnishing a clue to the estimate which the 
English aristocracy put upon laboring men? 

18. What really caused Mrs. Poyser to feel so dis- 
satisfied with the day’s “pleasuring”’ ? 

19. Showd Adam’s dancing under the cirewm- 
stances be accounted a weakness? 

20. Is it true that:— 

a. “Villagers never swarm”? 

b. “Your true rustic turns his back on his in- 
terlocutor”? 

c. “It is possible to have very erroneous 
theories and very sublime feelings”? 

d. “Family likeness has often a deep sadness 
in it”? 

e. “Bodily haste and exertion usually leave 
our thoughts very much at the mercy of 
our feeling and imagination’? 

f. “A peasant cannot help believing in a 
traditional superstition” ? 

g. “Much of human speech is mere purpose- 
less impulse or habit”’? 

h. “Great scholars who have shown the most 
pitiless acerbity in their criticism of other 
men’s scholarship have yet been of a re- 
lenting and indulgent temper in private 
life”? 

i. “Consequences are unpitying 
in the nature of things? 

j. “A man can never do anything at variance 
with his own nature”? 

k. “The select natures who pant after the 
ideal, and find nothing in pantaloons and 
petticoats great enough to command their 
reverence or love, are curiously in unison 
with the narrowest and pettiest”? 

1. “When our indignation is borne in sub- 
missive silence, we are apt to feel the 
twinges of doubt afterward as to our own 
generosity, if not justice’? Why? 

Snbstantiate each answer with argument or illus- 
tration. 


Why so, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 22, 97. 


Professor Munsterberg is to return to Harvard 
under permanent appointment. He is a leader of 
physiological psychology in both hemispheres. 

The authorities of Cambridge University, England, 
strike from the rolls of the alumni the name of every 
graduate convicied of crime and take from him his 
degree. 

New York has 58 school superintendents, Pennsyl- 
vania, 82; Ohio, 69; Massachusetts, 54; [linois, 48: 
Michigan, 88; Indiana, 87; Wisconsin, 35; New 
Jersey, 380; Missouri, 29; Connecticut and Lowa, 23; 
Texas, 22. 

The bill appropriating $4,000 for Hon. Henry 
Barnard, after passing the senate by a practically 
unanimous vote, was defeated in the house, though 
every speaker favored its passage. No one suspected 
possible defeat. 

The University Katension movement connected 
with the University of Chicago, under the direction of 
There 
have been fiftv-nine full courses of lectures five 


Dr. Edmund J. James, has had its best vear. 


states, with a total attendance of 18.507. 


The G. A. R. proposes to have Lincoln day Hagen 
fied, and the school children are expected to erect a 
Lincoln monument in every state in the Union. 'The 
date set is the Friday before Memorial day. which 
falls on May 28 this vear. It is expected that Presi- 
dent MelWwinley, Crenerals Alger and Clarkson will 
encourage the move ment, 


educational fraternity learned with sadness 


of the death of Henry Wolcott Blake of the Milton 


Bradley Company. Mh Blake has heen editor of the 


Kindergarten News and 


a valuable factor in the pub- 


lication interests of Messrs. Bradley & Co. He was a 
graduate of Williams (class of *71), and has devoted 
his life to teaching and editorial work. He was 
widely known among educators, and was everywhere 
much respected and esteemed. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 


The Educational Museum at the State house in 
Boston will be opened May 1. The hours will be 
from 9 to 2 on Saturdays, and from 2 to 5 on other 
week days. 

The main divisions of the museum at present are: 
1 Exhibits of Massachusetts schools at the Columbian 

2. Written some German 
schools. 3. German text-books. 4. Some of the 
best pedagogical works in English, German, and 
5. Complete sets of the principal American 


Exposition. work of 


French. 
educational periodicals. 

A closely classified catalogue of the library is now 
being prepared. It is proposed not only to make the 
museum of unique benefit to educators in having de- 
partments of school work, and school appliances, but 
also to make educational literature most directly and 
helpfully available. 

For years the teachers of the state have asked for 
an educational museum. Its beginning will be 
modest and limited, in comparison with what the 
future promises. Its later extension will depend 
considerably on the extent to which the teachers 
make use of what it now offers. 


CHILD STUDY 


'ONG R ESS. 


Chicago is to enjoy next week, April 26-May 1, 
the largest and most important child study gather- 
ing the world has as yet known. Colonel Francis W. 
-arker, the president, writing of it, says:— 

“The main purpose of the congress is to arouse 
great interest in education among the people, es- 
mothers. All interests are 
brought into action fromthe kindergarten to the 
university. The Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, under the leadership of its president, Mrs. 


pecially educational 


Alice Bradford Wiles, has taken a great interest in 
the congress, and will conduct one session. One 
new topic to be presented in this congress will be the 
Relation of the Sunday School to Child Study. Mr. 
Bb. FP. Jacobs, president of the International Sunday 
School Association, and Rev. fF. W. Gunsaulus are to 
lead this section. The Illinois Child Study Society 
is at great expense in bringing speakers to Chicago, 
and in providing places of meeting for this congress.” 

The meetings will be held at the normal school 
building, Englewood. Colonel Parker has selected 
to preside at the various sections and sessions Dr. C. 
C. Van Liew, Dr. Colin A. Seott, Mrs. Wilbur S. 
Jackman, Rev. Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, B. F. Jacobs, 
Mrs. I. 8. Blackwelder, Miss Anna KE. Bryan, Dr. 
John W. Cook, Dr. John Dewey, Miss Josephine C. 
Locke, Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, and Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin. ‘his is in itself an array of educational 
In addition 
to the address by Colonel Parker and all of these 
presiding geniuses, there will also be addresses by Dr. 
G, Stanley Hall, Clark University ; Paterson Dubois, 
editor Sunday School Times; Dr. Walter L. Hervey, 
of New York; Lucy Wheeler, of Boston; Amalie 
Hofer, of Kindergarten Magazine; Superintendent 
Albert G. Lane, Dr. William L. Bryan, Dr. Reuben 
Post Hallock, Louisville; Mrs. Ela F. Young, Pro- 
fessor D. L. Kiehle, Minnesota; Dr. Graham Taylor, 
Miss Mary McDowell, Professor C. H. Thurber. Mrs. 
Marion IF. Washburne, Mrs. B. Ellen Burke. Richard 
Waterman, Jr, Mrs. Charles G. Bote. Mrs. James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto; Mrs. Alice H. Putnam. Dr. 
William O. Krohn, Professor Galbreath, Dr. W. S. 
Christopher, Miss Meghill, Dr. Hardie, Miss Ander- 
son, George Herbert Head, Ellen Starr, Dr. S. F. 
MacLennan, 


and social talent rarely gotten together. 


To have the subjects treated from Monday to 
Saturday would be to make an inventory of all child 
study specialties past, present, and imaginable. It 
is to be a glorious “round up” of men, women, and 
themes,which the term “Child Study” suggests, East 
and West. The only thing lacking, and it is a great 
lack, is from the inability to bring Messrs. Barnes and 
Brown from California. 


THE LATEST FOLLY. 


Kansas did not need to make a stupendous educa- 
tional blunder at this time, but she has done it jusi 
the same in her new text-book law which went into 
effect March 20. The governor has appointed eight 
men, not more than three from any one _ political 
party, who, with the state superintendent, form a 
commission empowered to adopt state uniformity ai 
prices not to exceed the fixed maximum of about one- 
half the usual price for new text-books of that grade. 
If they should fail to get bids at the price offered, 
they may purchase manuscripts for publication by 
contract, the contracting firm to take all the respon- 
sibility for publication and get its return from the 
sale of books at the specified times. 

There is not one redeeming feature in this bill. 
It ignores every element of merit and bids for every 
element of demerit. It is inconceivable that any 
hody of legislators could have been found with so 
little wisdom as to pass such a bill, which can but 
make Kansas the laughing stock of the educational! 
The California law was bad enough, but. be- 
side this it was perfection. This Jaw bids for “poor 
stuff,” and for that only. Not one genuinely good 
modern, desirable book will be offered at the price re- 
quired. It simply cannot be done and will not be. 
If a publisher has books that are out of touch with 
the times, out of style, out of demand, he may easil) 
find a chance to work them off, but books that sell 
anywhere else for nine-tenths their selling price, and 
that keep the presses running night and day to fil! 
the orders are not to be sold to Kansas for half price. 
If Kansas chooses to feed her children on the husks 
of books, she can, but ought not to do it. 

The legislature did not expect that any reputable 
publisher would bid for a job with acceptable books 
and so it provided that if they did not, the committe: 
should “buy manuscripts,” and so there was an appro- 
priation of $10,000 with which to purchase manu 
scripts for from fifteen to fifty books. Think of 
it!!! What an absurdity. They would have to 
pay that for one “good manuscript” on a single sub- 
ject if they could get it for even that price. Did 
they not know that an author with a reputation will 
He knows that he can find 
the best houses in the land to take it and give him 
a royalty, which in many instances is worth that 
amount ina single year. 

The whole trend of the age is to utilize all the 
husiness energy, scholastic vigor and professional wis 
doin of the world in getting the best conceivable text 
hooks, and now by one act of legislation this grea! 
state walks backward to the very verge of the prec! 
pice of ignorance. It is a calamity which leads ever’ 
lover of the good name of Kansas to griey e. 


world. 


not sell his manuseript ? 


ILLITERACY. 


It is time that educators knew enough or wel 
honest enough to cease the hypocritical boasting 
about the absence of illiteracy. This has no publi 
school significance in anv Northern state and we sus 
pect that it has very little in the South. ‘There is ne 
Northern state in which it is possible for a sane child 
to grow up illiterate, and we doubt if there is a state 
The North Is 
sixty years beyond the significance of statistics of illit 


in the South in which it is possible. 


eracy, and the South is nearly thirty years beyond 1! 
Louisiana heads the list in illiteracy. which places het 
at the foot of the class. 


This does not mean that her 
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schools are the poorest any more than the fact that 
Nebraska is at the head of the class means that her 
schools are the best. It does not mean that Louisi- 
ana is doing the least or Nebraska the most or the best 
for education. It means absolutely nothing in regard 
to the public schools. 

What does it mean? Why this, only, that Louisi- 
ana has the largest relative colored population and 
“peor whites” born before the present heroic men 
vrappled with the problem of educating the children, 
ind that Nebraska has inherited not one of these. 
Rhode Island is thirtieth in the class, with Wyoming 
next to the lead. Is Wyoming doing so much more 
than Rhode Island? Are her schools so much bet- 
ier? Nonsense. Rhode Island has not allowed a 
ne child to grow up without knowing how to read 
and write in fifty vears. She has a hundred per cent.. 
in this, and no state ean take higher rank. But she 
jas 9.8 per cent of illiterates!’ How is this? They 
are not illiterates from lack of school privileges or 
from thereof, but she has thousands of 
vrown-up people who have come from Canada and 
countries across the sea, where the illiteracy exists, 
where children do grow up unschooled. Rhode 
Island has heen a blessing to these thousands; she has 
educated their voung children and all their American 
vrand-children. Wyoming has only 3.4 per cent of 
such illiterate adults because she is too far from 
(‘anada and the seaports to get them. 

(reorgia is forty-third in the list of states and terri- 
tories, and yet her people are making heavier sacrifices 
in proportion to their means than many a self- 
righteous Northern state that pats itself on the back 
serenely because it is not like its illiterate Southern 


neclect 


sister. The ordinary Georgia tax payer puts his hand 
into his pocket, not for the education of his own chil- 
dren merely, but for the education of the children of 
men and women who he was taught to believe he 
had a right to own; while in the North all the chil- 
dren are of the families of tax payers or of the wealth 
producing laborers. The Northern man has_ in- 
herited a habit of taxing himself for the common 
vood of all peoples; some of the Southern men have 
It is unfair to taunt 
illiteracy, 


not had such an inheritance. 
them continually with their registered 
which is the great misfortune of the ardent leaders 
of to-day. 

Let the educational press set the example of ignor- 
ing the figures for illiteracy, and study rather the 
effort that is being made to do something more than 
read and write, and discuss the 
The live problems are the 


teach children to 
wisdom of such effort. 
length of school terms; the length of time children 
stay in school; the character and qualification, the 
scholarship and training of the teachers; the value of 
the course of study; the provision for high school 
education; the relief that is given rural communities; 
the character and extent of the supervision; and the 
equipment of school buildings, grounds, outhouses, 
ipparatus, and books. These are things by which the 
ublic school intelligence and conscience may be 
‘ested, as they cannot be by statistics of illiteracy. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
It is not easy to understand the operations of the 
rregular Greek bands which invaded Macedonia on 
« ninth instant without the aid of a good map. 
‘he movement, though irregular, and disavowed by 
« Greek government, was well planned. It should 
remembered that the Turkish army on the frontier 
in three large divisions, the eastern having its cen- 
at or near Salonica; the central, at Elassona; and 
western at Janina, with an army corps at Gravena. 
e Greek forces crossed the frontier at two points, 
| the purpose chiefly in view was to sever the com- 
nications of the Turkish division at Janina, and to 
ite a rising of Albanians in its rear. The patriotic 
anization which sent these irregulars or Euzonoi 
cv the frontier is the National League, or Ethnike 
litairia. The present emergency did not find it un- 


prepared, for the excellent reason that it has had for 
some time in contemplation an insurrection in 
Macedonia, and was only waiting for more favorable 
weather conditions when the Cretan crisis forced 
premature action. One curious feature of the affair 
is that the Greeks were accompanied by a consider- 
able number of Italian volunteers, a circumstance 
which was made the text of a vehement protest from 
the Porte to the government at Rome. The unex- 
pected moderation shown by Turkey in declining to 
accept this raid as a cause of war strengthens the 
impression that the Porte would prefer to avoid war, 
if possible. 
* * * 

The appointment of President Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan as minister to Turkey is an ideal 
one. It will bring genuine satisfaction to the mis- 
sionaries and their friends, and will ensure a repre- 
sentation of American interests in the tricky and cor- 
rupt court of the sultan which will command the re- 
spect of other governments, and that of the sultan 
as well. President Angell has had valuable diplo- 
matic experience as minister to China, and also as a 
member of the commission to negotiate a treaty with 
Great Britain for the settlement of the fisheries dis- 

-pute. He has precisely the qualities of mind and 
character which qualify him to be of service in his 
new post. 
out being yielding; and if any one can make headway 
against the tortuous diplomacy of the Turk, and 
secure redress for American wrongs and the proper 
treatment of Americans in the future he is the man. 
* 

By the way, this fisheries question, with which 
President Angell was associated, is up again in rather 
an acute form. The opening of the sealing season is 

near at hand, and nothing has yet been accomplished 
toward a joint arrangement between this country and 
Great Britain to prevent the reckless slaughter of the 
seals. President MeKinley’s new commission, com- 
posed of ex-Minister J. W. Foster and ex-Assistant 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury Hamlin has begun negotia- 
tions with England upon this point, but thus far with- 
out result. Indeed, if one may judge from the 
temper of the British press there not only is no dis- 
position on the other side to effect an adjustment, but 
there is a persistent misrepresentation of our position 
in the matter. English papers continue to assert, 
and some American papers which take their cue from 
them also say, that we have refused to pay the award 
of damages decreed in the last arbitration. There 
was no such award; what congress refused to pay was 
an extortionate lump sum mistakenly proffered by 
the state department. The damages actually due are 
in process of determination by a tribunal constituted 
for that purpose, and when the amount is fixed it 
will be paid without hesitation or delay. 

* 

This misapprehension of the American position 
results. in part doubtless from the extraordinary 
course of the senate in the matter of the arbitration 
treaty. But it is enhanced by injudicious and in- 
temperate statements in the newspapers. 
the London Times, for example, gravely saying: “We 
are forced to conclude, relying upon our correspond- 
ent, that a strong and bitter feeling exists in America 
toward Canada.” The in this instance is 
that the Times relies over much upon its correspond- 
No American who reads the Times regularly 


Here is 


trouble 


ent. 
can fail to be impressed with the persistency shown 
by this correspondent in misrepresenting American 
feeling toward England. He allows no opportunity 
to pass without making it appear that Americans 
vindictive Our 
unfortunately, too often furnish him a 


harbor feelings toward England. 


politicians, 
but there is no excuse for his distortions and 
to see that Englishmen 


texts 
exaggerations, — It 
who read his despatches regularly and suppose them 


Is 


to be truthful must obtain precisely the impression 
Yet we all 


whieh the Times editorially suggests. 


know that it is not true. 


He will know how to be courteous with- - 


The question of committee appointments is under 
discussion in the senate as well as in the house, but 
the issue is quite different. In the senate, the com- 
mittees are not appointed by the presiding officer, but 
are allotted by an arrangement between the party 
caucuses. The question now is how to distribute the 
committee places left vacant by the senators who 
went out on the fourth of March. Under ordinary 
circumstances, with one party or the other in undis- 
puted control, the matter would be easily arranged. 
But at present, neither the Republicans nor the 
Democrats have a majority. The Democrats are will- 
ing to agree to an arrangement which shall give the 
Republicans a majority of the chairmanships; but 
they couple with it conditions which would leave a 
majority of the committees in control of the anti- 
Republican elements. While a settlement is pend- 
ing. all the committees are short-handed. The mat- 
ter is of no very grave public consequence, save as 
another illustration of the principle that it is better 
for public interests that one party or the other shall 
have real power and therefore real responsibility. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 

Monday, April 26, 1689.—Proclamation in Boston of the 
ascension to the throne of England of William and Mary. 

1711, David Hume, the historian, was born in Edin- 
burgh. His ‘‘History of England” is a masterpiece. 

1779.—Putnam’s famous ride down the stone steps in 
Connecticut, by which he escaped from the British. 

1820, Alice Cary, a beautiful character and a popular 
authoress, was born in Ohio. 

Tuesday, April 27, 1737, Edward Gibbon, the great his- 
torian, was born in Surrey, Eng. His masterpiece is the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” This is re- 
garded as the greatest historical work ever produced. 

1791, Samuel F. B. Morse, the inventor and father of 
telegraphy, was born in Charlestown, 

1862, Kossuth, the great Hungarian patriot, in whom 
America was greatly interested fifty years ago, was born. 

1820, Herbert Spencer, the distinguished educator and 
philosopher, was born in Derby, Eng. 

1822, Ulysses S. Grant, the greatest of modern soldiers, 
and for two terms president of the United States, was 
Pleasant, O. 
President 


born at Point 
1865, Assassin of 
killed in Virginia. 


Lincoln captured and 


1582. Sir Walter Raleigh sent two vessels to colonize 
America. 
1763. -Pontiac held the great council of war that de- 


creed the famous attack upon Detroit. 

Wednesday, April 28, 1753, James Monroe, one of the 
most famous presidents of the United States, for whom a 
great national “doctrine” takes its name, was born in 
Westmoreland county, Virginia. He was president two 
terms, 1817--25. Great American prosperity began with 
his administration, and the period is known as the “era 
feeling.” The “Monroe doctrine’ asserts that 
America is for Americans, and that no foreign power 
shall acquire another foot of territory on either of the 


of good 


American continents. 

1780, Lafayette made a visit to Boston, which is one of 
the great events in the city’s history. 

Thursday, April 29, 1792, Matthew Vassar, the founder 
of Vassar College, was born in Norfolk county, England. 
He came to America in early life, where he amassed a 
fortune. In 1861 he gave $408,000 to found Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and by will added $400,000 
more. 

1818. Alexander il., the ezar of Russia, whoemancipated 
more than 20,000,000 serfs in March, 1861, was born. He 
was assassinated by dynamite on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the emancipation. Lincoln and Alexander lib- 
erated 25,000,000 human beings from slavery, and both 
died by the hand of an assassin. 

1492. Ferdinand and Isabella drew up the “‘letter of 
privilege’ for Columbus, among other privileges author- 
izing him and his descendants to use the title “Don” be- 
fore their names. 

Mriday, April 30, Mary Il. of England, who 
reigned with William IJI., was born. She died of small- 
William survived her, reigning 


1662, 


pox December 28, 1694. 
until 1702. 

1771, Hosea Ballou, an eminent clergyman, was born at 
Richmond, N. H. He is the author of “Universalism” as 
a denomination. 

1789.---Washington’s first inauguration. 

1838. Abba Gould Woolson, an author, poet, and lee- 
turer, was born at Windham, Me. 


— 
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THE CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


BY HENRY 8. BAKER, PH. D., ST. PAUL. 


In October, 1889, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
was opened for the reception of students. It was named 
from the founder, Jonas Clark. The president from the 
first has been Dr. G. Stanley Hall. A college diploma, or 
its equivalent, is the requirement for admission. Itis not 
the plan of the university to do any undergraduate work, 
but rather to prepare graduates who have received the de- 
grees of A. B., B. S., etc., to teach in colleges and universi- 
ties. The degree of Ph.D. is given to such as complete the 
course they may choose, as psychology, mathematics, 
physics, anthropology, pedagogy, etc. It is primarily a 
school of research, The student is required to write a 
graduation thesis which shall add something to the oom 
ot human knowledge. Clark University is a pioneer in a 
new field. It is better known and more appreciated in 
Germany than in America. Men who have spent a year 
or two in Germany can now come back to Clark and com- 
plete their education, as many have done with profit and 
delight. 

The summer school at Clark gives to its students the 
cream, the substance of the year’s research at the univer- 
sity, and in the world, The term of school consists of 
twelve days, with eight lectures per day, besides work in 
the various laboratories. The one thing the summer 
school does not aim to do is to give students the substance 
of what they can find in books and read for themselves. 
It does, however, to an extent which few would deem pos- 
sible, inspire all with intense zeal in the study of peda- 
gogy and psychology. There have been four summer 
schools, viz., in 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896. The writer has at- 
tended the last three. 

The lectures of Dr. G. Stanley Hall upon the principles 
of psychology and pedagogy are pronounced by experts 
who have heard the best German philosophers to be far 
superior to what any university in Germany can offer. 
He treats what psychologists have so long slighted, viz., 
the feelings, which are the basis of character, in a man- 
ner which not only delights but arouses an intense inter- 
est, and furnishes to all hints of immense value in solv- 
ing the many hard problems of life. These lectures are 
largely attended by the best minds in Worcester. 

Dr. W. H. Burnham, who lectures upon applied psy- 
chology or pedagogy, gives teachers the world’s best 
thoughts and latest research upon such topics as training 
the memory, school programmes, fatigue in school, school 
hygiene, sequence of studies, ete. For the schoolroom 
teacher his are perhaps fully as practical as any of the 
courses. His knowledge is at once cyclopedic and criti- 
cally exact, both of the principles and history of edu- 
cation. 

Dr. C. F. Hodge gives the best possible condensed course 
upon the brain and its parts, and their relations to men- 
tal work, supplementing what others have done with the 
results of his own original researches. 

Dr. E.C. Sanford lectures upon experimental psy- 
chology. His recent book, the first of several to be pub- 
lished by him, is the best manual upon the subject. 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, whose new large work upon an- 
thropology marks a new epoch in that science, lectures 
upon the child in folk-lore and related topics, until his 
hearers begin to think the child is the most wonderful 
thing in all creation. Perhaps he is right. 

Usually, Dr. A. G. Webster has given courses upon the 
matter and methods of physics, but he did not in 1896. 
The same is true of Dr. W. E. Storey of the department of 
mathematics. He has in preparation for publication 
some works embodying new departments of mathe- 
matics. 

Dr. Herman Lukens, who takes the chair of pedagogy 
at Bryn Mawr this year, gives a course upon the history 
of curricula, a topic of unusual interest at this time. Spe- 

cial attention was given last year to the principles of kin- 
dergarten work, and many, or perhaps most, of the lead- 
ing kindergartners of the country were present on “kin- 
dergarten day,” when child students and kindergartners 
formally joined hands in token of perpetual alliance. 
Think of seeing and hearing in one day such personalities 
as Wheelock, Bryan, Putnam, Blow, Chapin, Tefft, Dr. 
Harris, and Dr. Hall. 

Nearly all the men whose names are ever heard in con- 
nection with modern psychology have been students at 
Clark, or of Dr. Hall at Johns Hopkins. Among them] re- 
call Donaldson of Chicago, Scripture of Yale, Bryan of In- 
diana University, Krohn of Illinois, Bolton, late of Wor- 
cester normal, now of California, Luckey of Nebraska. 
and Kirkpatrick of Winona (Minn.) normal. 

The American Journal of Psychology and the Peda- 
gogical Seminary are edited at the university. They are 
both journals of research, not rehash. The University of 
Chicago had twenty-four Clark students in its faculty two 

spire which the 
school students must imbibe. 


summer 


Dr. Hall may justly be called the founder of the science 
of experimental psychology and child study. If. you like, 
change the latter term to genetic psychology, or the psy- 
chology of growth. Dr. E. C. Sanford was his co-laborer 
in his work upon the former, so those who hear Dr. San- 
tord drink at the fountain. 

Dr. Hodge, by his original work upon the brain cell, has 
made, it may be said, a new science of fatigue. His re- 
searches upon the effect of alcohol upon the human sys- 
tem will, when finished, make a firm foundation for scien- 
tifie temperance. The results of his work, already com- 
pleted, are both startling and appalling. His discoveries 
in the science of fatigue are bound to do much good in all 
lines of human activity, to none more than to teachers. 
Dr. Webster and Dr. Storey have also added much to the 
world’s knowledge in their fields. 

Who attends the summer school? Thirty states and 
some foreign countries are usually represented. The 
most remarkable thing about the attendance is to note 
the number of teachers of psychology in college and nor- 
mal schools, college presidents, normal school presidents, 
city superintendents, teachers of pedagogy in training 
schools, kindergarten trainers, graded school principals, 
and teachers of physical culture. Graded school teachers 
are but asmall factor. So helpful, so kind are these 
kingly men that the feeling, the “atmosphere,” as it were, 
makes the students very friendly among themselves, and, 
to a wonderful extent, makes them friendly to the faculty. 
Their hearts are warmed. 

The last day is a sad one, for Dr. Hall and his beloved 
faculty are men whose large, warm hearts well fit them 
to teach the philosophy of life, and develop the higher, 
nobler feelings, Which are character. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUE- 
VILLE. Edited by the Comte de Tocqueville, and now 
first translated into English by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. New York: The Macmillan Company. 409 
pp. Price, $4.50. 

Every one knows that there was a French revolution— 
a horrible cataclysm, which engulfed a throne and most 
of its active traditions, a heaving mass of fire and blood, 
out of which flared an empire, overshadowing all Europe. 
t is also known, somewhat indefinitely, that there were 
certain little Napoleons, and that modern French his- 
toeries are full of references to certain days, when foreign 
ambassadors had to call upon the protection of one con- 
stitution as they dressed, and another as they lunched. 
There is a dim knowledge that Bismarck and von Moltke 
and the first emperor, Wilhelm, went to Paris, in the days 
when Americans were so busy making money that they 
had no time even to think of the circumstances which 
doubled and trebled their profits. And France has been 
a republic now for so long that it sometimes is hard to re- 
member that she did not follow America’s example at 
prs after doing so much to make our experiment pos- 
sivie, 

It does not make the slightest difference to most of us 
what happened on the 24th of February, 1848, nor whether 
Louis Philippe was king of France on the 23d or on the 
25th. But it may easily make a world of difference, so 
far as an acquaintance with French life and habits, the 
people and their government, or so far as the power of 
understanding events in contemporary France is con- 
cerned, whether one has read the remarkable memoirs of 
this day, and of what happened before and after, written 
by Alexis de Tocqueville, and recently rendered into most 


readable English by one whose name is no criterion of his 

command of the intricacies of the English language. De 

Tocqueville is, with Mr. Bryce, one of the very few 

foreigners why have visited the United States and writ- 

ten something about their visit which was profitable to 
the visited. His broad-mindedness, common sense, clear 
insight, cool and accurate judgment, trained powers of 
seeing things as they are and thinking about what they 
mean are invaluable to the reader, whether he is discus- 
sing Philadelphia prisons or the French bourgeoisie. 

The subject of these memoirs is not, perhaps, as import- 

ant for modern progress as the theological beliefs of the 

worshippers at Scrooby, but the account has yet to be 
written which will surpass in calm interest or in power of 
suggestiveness, whatever may be one’s chosen field of 

reading, this account of what de Tocqueville saw and did 

and thought in 1848. 

CONSTITUTIONAL DOCTRINES OF |. WEBSTER, 
HAYNE, AND CALHOUN. New York: A. Lovell & 
Co. 46 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

In this, the thirtieth issue of the American History 
Leaflets, Professor Hart of Harvard has reprinted the es- 
sential portions of the arguments which were made by 
the three great constitutional thinkers of the years from 
1825 to 1835, over the issue, whether or no a state could 
be compelled to accept an act of congress which the state 
believed to be unconstitutional. Calhoun had stated his 
position with great force in 1828, and Webster, who had 
studied Calhoun’s South Carolina exposition with great 
care, replied to it most effectively in his great debate with 
Hayne in January, 1830. Hayne restated the South Caro- 
lina view, which enabled Webster to state his position, 
which became that of the Northern majority, more clearly. 
Three years later Calhoun spoke on the force bill, Febru- 
ary, 1883, and with Webster’s reply, after which Calhoun 
again summed up his own position, these speeches give, 
in their strongest form, the two conflicting theories which 
were tested in the arbitrament of 1861--1865. 


SERAPH—THE LITTLE VIOLINISTE. By Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 300 pp. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Jamison evidently understands young people, and 
knows how to describe them naturally and truthfully. It 
is believed that the “Seraph, the Little Violiniste,” is 
among her most charming works. This child has a won- 
derful gift for music, which finds its natural expression 
through the medium of the violin. The winning charac- 
ter of the story is remarkable, and every reader will, at 
first introduction, become Seraph’s true friend, and will 
continue to be her sympathizer in aX her trials and tri- 
umphbs. Five beautiful pictures (by Frank T. Merrill) 
adorn the book, and its paper, print, and binding are in 
excellent taste. 


PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By E. 
Dana Pierce. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
194 pp. 

This is in no sense a text-book or laboratory manual, 
but merely a book of problems to be used in connection 
with such books. It has, however, all the formulae, 
detinitions, and explanations requisite to the use of the 
problems by one who has no text-book at hand, making 
it a most desirable book for review work. Whatever 
text-book or manual is used, these problems are of ines- 
timable value to teacher and pupil. It uses both the 
metric and the English uiits of measure. 

HOW TO LIVE LONGER AND WHY WE DO NOT 
LIVE LONGER. By J. R. Hayes, M. D. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Cloth. 180 pp. 

This is a beautifully-gotten-up little book, written in a 
delightful style, and full of sound medical advice and 
common sense. The W. C. T. U. will undoubtedly object 
to the chapter on “‘American mild beers,” but the profes- 
sional attitude of the author is so clearly and genuinely 
stated that it must command the respect of the most 
radical of his opponents. The beer drank in the United 


LANGUAGE LESSONS 


By Dr. CHARLES DE GARMO, 


President of Swarthmore College. 


BOOK ONE (Price, 30 cents), 


For Third and Fourth School Years. 


BOOK TWO (Price, 40 cents), 
For Fifth and Sixth School Years. 


.... LEADING IDEAS.... 


The two leading ideas in the DeGarmo Language Books are: — 


1. A thorough and systematic drill in the practical use of the English Language. 
2. A gradual but constant approach to the scéence of language through its arv. 
he plan of the work offers two classes of exercises that emphasize these leading facts : — 
rte : Sentence Exercises, making the child familiar with fundamental thought-distinctions. 
Second: Composition Exercises, based upon Nature, Occupations, Literature, and History, 
and so arranged as to correlate easily and naturally with the other work. ; 


SPECIFIC ADVANTAGES... . 


TO THE PUPIL.—The exercises are all brief; they are perfectly definite; wholly concrete; appeal to the imagination : 
can be easily comprehended; manifest and stimulate continuity of thought. They, therefore. 
reveal nature as the child is able to see it, while they busy his mind with the classic in Liter 
ature and History, and finally give enough help to stimulate original thought. 

TO THE TEACHER. — They are equally well adapted to oral and written work: are accompanied by ample sug 
gestions as to devices; insure brief written exercises; eliminate tedious preparations ; do not ne 
cessitate a high degree of technical skill for their successful use, and are zaherently interesting. 


WERNER SCHOOL-BOOK COMPANY 


160 to 170 Adams Street 


NEW YORK: 
Sand 7 East Sixteenth Street. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON : 
110 Boylston Street. 
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SIX EDITIONS IN TWO YEARS. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By Prof. GEORGE T. LADD, 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


12mo, 224 Pages. 


The book which answers certain definite requirements is the one which will succeed. Ladd’s 


$1.00, net. 


« Primer of Psychology” is such a book, and its success has been as noteworthy as it was inevitable. 
Once again it has been demonstrated that the best is none too good and that the most preéminent 
American scholarship should be expected and will be fully appreciated in an elementary text-book. 
The “ Primer of Psychology ”’ is an ideal text-book, as nearly perfect as can be made, and the best 
that can be found for use in High Schools, Normal Schools and Academies, as wellas by the immense 
number of teachers who wish to equip themselves in this subject. 


FACTS WHICH SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Six Editions 
Required within Two years of 
Publication. 


_, One Hundred and Fifty 
Cities and Towns now using it as a 


CONTENTS: 


I. THe Minp anp Its Activities. 

II. Consciousness AND ATTENTION. 

SENSATIONS. 

FEELING. 

V. Menrtat ImaGes Ipras. 

SMELL, Taste anp Toucu. 


Text-Book. 
VII. Hearine anp Sigurt. 
VIII. Memory anp IMAGINATION. 
IX. Tuovucut anp LANGUAGE. 


X. REASONING AND KNOWLEDGE. 


XI. Emotions, SENTIMENTS, AND DeEsIRES. 
XII. anp CHARACTER. 


TEMPERAMENT AND DEVELOPMENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


153--157 Fifth Avenue, 


New Y ork. 


“STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE.” 


This is the generic title of a new series of School Readers, projected upon an entirely new plan, original with the authors, — 


Sarah Louise Arnold, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., 


AND 


Charles B. Gilbert, 


Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N./. 


The entire series will be ready at an early day. The fundamental Ideas of “ Stepping Stones to Literature” are : — 


(1) Asepnarate reading book for each of the eight distinct reading grades in our public schools. 
(2) Good literature from the First Keader to the Eighth Reader. 


The series is perfectly graded from first to last. 


The publishers offer these readers as desired,— 


BITHERIN FIVE BOOES OR BIGHT BOOES 


City graded schvols will find most convenient the arrange- | 
Village and | one of the most successful primary teachers in the country. 


ment in efght books, or one book for each grade. 
country ungraded schools will find the five dvok arrangement 
better suited to their use. 


Stepp 


M'ss ARNOLD, who prepared the first three Readers, ranks as 


PROFESSOR GILBERT, the compiler of the higher grade books, 


| is weil known as an educator and writer on educational subjects. 


ing Stones to Literature” 


Will signalize a new era in School Keading Books. They will abound in novel and beautiful features. 


wae Teachers and Boards of Education are invited to correspond with us about these Readers. 


Send for Specimen Pages. 8 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, ' 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


States in the year ending June 30, 1895, was the equivalent 
of a quart for every adult man for every working day in 
the year. Inasmuch as a large number drink no beer, it 
is apparent that a vast number of Americans make beer 
their standard drink. He asserts that the ordinary dram 
drinker puts more alcohol into his system in a few hours 
than the heavy beer drinker does in a week’s time. There 
is almost never any intemperance resulting from beer 
drinking, either directly or indirectly, and a multitude of 
beer drinkers are saved from intemperance, in his view. 

Aside from this heresy, however, the book abounds in 

sensible and needed advice and counsel. 

GREEN FIRE. A Romance. By Flona Macleod. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 287 pp. Price, $1.50. 
When the green fire has come upon the earth, in spring 

time, it is manifest in the green carpet that covers every 

field, in the green foliage that adorns the forest, and soon 
the swift contagion spreads to the animal world and is 
expressed in the social murmur of the beehives, in the 
ceaseless chittering of birds, calling in low, crooning 
monotones to their silent mates, and in human hearts, as 
vell, 

“O green fire of life, pulse of the world! 

Youth, O Dream of Dreams!” 

Thus may be introduced to our readers Flona Macleod’s 
Green Fire Romance,” one of the most thrilling love 
tales extant. Yet it is not a tale or novel, but a romance, 
which gives full scope to the imagination. The style of 
composition is admirable, and no reader who reads the 
first chapter of the book will lay it down until he has fin- 
ished it. 


O love, O 


(NORGANIC CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS. By 
Frank Hall, Ph.D., Instructor in Industrial Chemistry 
in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 238 pp. 

This book will prove a valuable aid, especially to the 
structor of large classes, as it will relieve him, to a great 
‘tent, of the necessity of constantly repeating directions 

individual students who are beginning a course of 
‘boratory practice in inorganic chemistry. The prepara- 

‘ons selected are those most used in the laboratory, or 
ose of commercial importance. The necessary raw 

‘iaterial is inexpensive and easily obtained, or can be 
tepared by directions given in this volume. The author 

‘a8 given with each experiment the reactions, specific 
‘avity of solutions, molecular weights, ete., which, with 
1€ tables in the appendix, furnish the necessary data 


from which the student can make all the computations in- 
volved. This practice in calculating is one of the chief 
features of the book. There is no grouping in the prep- 
arations, but each is regarded as an independent experi- 
ment. Both the author and publishers have done their 
work well. 

WHAT IS ELECTRICTY ? 
Professor and Lecturer at Harvard University. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Illustrated. 
Electricity was an interesting science in the days of 

Franklin, the great philosopher and statesman, who drew 

a spark from the overhanging cloud over the string of his 

kite. Yet he knew but little upon this subject compared 

with the scholar of to-day, when electricity not only 

“plays its pranks,” as it were, among the clouds, shivers 

an oak or burns a building on the land, but carries our 

messages over land and ocean, runs our cars, executes 
our criminals, heals our diseases, and is known to be the 
direct source of all life on the earth. What would Dr. 

Franklin say could he be brought back to earth and made 

acquainted with these facts resulting from electrical en- 

ergy? What electricity is no mortal can tell, but the 
author of this valuable book here gives, in a popular man- 
ner, the present views of scholars in regard to thisscience. 

He has presented the varied phenomena of electricity in 

such language that the average reader, as well as the sci- 

entific student, can understand the views of the physicist, 
who maintains that all space is filled with a medium 
which transmits electro-magnetic waves to us from the 
sun. What magnetic waves are we have not yet been 
told. We know some of the effects, but little or nothing 
of the nature of this fluid. But Professor Trowbridge’s 
book is a valuable contribution to the literature of this 


science. 


By John Trowbridge, S. D. 
New 


HEALTH IN THE HOME. A Practical Work on the 
Promotion and Preservation of Health. By E. Mar- 
guerite Lindley. Lecturer on Health-Culture. New 
York: Published by the author, Murray Hotel, Park 
avenue, Forty and Forty-first streets. 414 pp. Sold 
only by subscription. 

Physical culture as a means of physical development 
and the preservation of health has become an essential 
element in our system of education. Trained teachers 
are in demand in all the best educational institutions in 
the nation. and numerous text-books have been prepared 
on the subject adapted to the use of schools. But this 
outfit and these appliances do not reach the home where 


a practical knowledge of the laws of life and health is 
most needed. ‘‘Health in the Home” is the first book of 
the kind we have seen designed for family use, and 
adapted to secure the end in view. This is an admirable 
work, prepared with great care and skill. The author has 
so simplified the sciences of anatomy and physiology that 
the uneducated mother can understand the laws that 
regulate the body, and apply the movements and manipu- 
lations necessary to secure or restore its development and 
health. Heredity and environment based on psychology, 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene are the basis of her in- 
structions. She has devoted twelve chapters to Swedish 
movements and massage, fully illustrated and in detail. 
The book has more than 100 illustrations, which were 
fmade from photographs of children, showing the position 
and movements of the body in the process of training. 
Her chapters on “Early Life and Training of Children,” 
“Bicycling,” “Regulation of Flesh,” “Fatigue and Rest,” 
“Ideal Dress,” “Care of Complexion and Hair,” and 
“Home Nursing” are invaluable. The closing chapter on 
“Emergency Work,” giving instruction how to treat 
rescued drowning persons, and those who have taken poi- 
son, which must have attention before a physician can 
be called, is of great value. This book should be owned 
by every mother of a family of children, and its principles 
and instructions reduced to practice. 


SECOND SCIENCE READER. By L. MacNelson-Vir- 
den. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co. Cloth.’ 146 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Mr. Flanagan’s good luck—enterprise—continues in 
the selection of the author for his science readers, and 
the mechanical superiority is maintained. The type is 
large and clear, giving the page an attractive look. The 
illustrations brighten the book and enlighten the under- 
standing. The topics treated are the frog, ants, bees, 
buds, bluebird, bobolink, butterfly, caterpillar, cocoon, 
elm-tree, flowers, grass, grasshopper, morning glory, 
leaves, maples, migration of birds, spiders, the oak, owls, 
pussy willow, robin, sparrow, strawberry, swallow, toad, 
violet, willow, and woodpecker. 


GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BASED ON 
STEUDING’S “GRIECHSCHE UND ROMISCHE 
MYTHOLOGIE.” By Karl Pomeroy Harrington, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Herbert Cushing Tol- 
man, Vanderbilt University. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. Cloth. 184 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Students’ Series of Latin Classics” is continually 
surprising us with its wisdom and enterprise. This 
Americanizing of Steuding’s “Greek and Roman Myth- 
ology” is as neat a bit of book-making as has appeared 
this season. It is based on the great masterpiece of 
mythological literature, and is adapted to American needs 
by means of every up-to-date fact and aid. The myth 
bibliography is surprisingly complete for the space it oc- 
cupies. “The Origin of Myths” treats with clearness, 
conciseness, and sufficient completeness every vital phase 
of the subject. ‘‘The Greek Gods” presents the divinities 
of heaven, earth, and the other place with due gravity and 
graphicness, “The Greek Heroes” are all drawn up in 
martial array, while ‘The Roman Gods” have no occa- 
sion to be jealous of the honor done their Greek rivals. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS—CANADA. By J. G. 
Bourinot. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 463 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Of the fifty inen and women who have. told the stories 
of the nations for Messrs. Putnams and Fisher Unwin, 
there is no one who occupies a higher rank among his- 
torical students, or who is more thoroughly qualified to 
write of his chosen subject, than Mr. Bourinot of Canada. 
This series of ‘‘stories’” aims especially to be popular, and 
Mr. Bourinot has not distinguished himself either as a 
prolific or a popular writer. But his recognized position 
as the first authority on everything relating to the history 
of Canada has become more and more firmly established. 
In his special field, that of political science and govern- 
ment, as applied in and to Canada, he is everywhere rec- 
ognized as a student and authority of the very first order. 

Prominent as are the social and economic forces in the 
annals of Canadian events, there are few countries where 
these forces have found expression in larger measure 
through political and governmental means. Australia 
alone can compare with Canada in this respect, and in 
Australia has been lacking the one feature which gives 
Canadian history its peculiar significance,—the inter- 
ection of English and French natural qualities, which 
supplement, counteract, and clash with each other in so 
many diferent ways, that only a man of Mr. Bourinot’s 
abilities could have hoped to make them, and their influ- 
ences, clear and comprehensible. 

Mr. Bourinot’s history of Canada is much more than a 
story. It is the only history of the northern half of this 
continent, within the compass demanded by most readers, 
which ean be considered at all satisfactory. The story is 
not only aninteresting one, for iis own sake, but Mr. 
Bourinot’s exposition of it well deserves the careful at- 
tention of every one who thinks to have an opinion on the 
possibilities of future alliances or mutual absorption of 
Canada and the United States. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Little Journeys—Charlotte Bronté.” By Elbert Hubbard. Price, 
10cents. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Handbook of Structural Formule.” By Henry Leffmann. 
$1.00, Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 

“Topics and References in American History.” By George A. Wil- 
liams. Price, $100. Syracuse: C, W. Bardeen. 

“New England Wild Flowers and Their Seasons.’ By William 
Whitman Bailey. Price, 75 cents. Providence: Preston & Rounds. 

“Chapters on the Aims and Practice of Teaching.” Fdited by Fred. 
eric Spencer.—*Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.” Edited by Andrew J. 
George. Price, 30cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. - 

“The Landlord at Lion’s Head.” Ry W. D. Howells. Price, $1.75. 
“An Experiment in Education.” Ry Mary R. Alling-Aber. Price, 
$1.25.——‘‘How to Tell aStory. By Mark Twain. Price, $1.50.— 
“Saint Eva.” By Amelia Pain. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

“Angier’s La Pierre de Touche.” Edited by George McLean Harper. 
Price, 70 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Price, 
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in-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. | 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 29--March 1: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City, Ia. 
April 31: Western Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Platte, Neb. 

May 1: New England Normal Council, 
Boston. 

May 6--7: Michigan City Superintendents’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

May 7: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, Norwich, Ct. 
May 12--14: Kansas County Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Junction City, Kan. 
May 21: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July 6--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 


July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 


Arkansas.—Normal course in French and 
German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 

California.—Leland Stanford University, 
May 31si, Stanford University. 

Colorado.—Denver normal and prepara- 
tory, June 14 to July 12, Denver, Fred Dick. 


Illinois.—-Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago, The 
Examiner. 

Indiana.—Northern [Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 to 
August 6, Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 


Iowa.—Western Normal College, June 8 to 
July 21, Shenandoah, J. M. Hussey. 


Kansas.—Kansas state normal school, 
June 1llto August 12, Emporia, E. L. 
Payne. 

Massachusetts.--Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 3, Nort hampton, G. 
T. Fletcher. Martha's Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. H. 
Mowry. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 


Michi a n.— Kindergarten training 


school, July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgcumbe. 

Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 
Fremont Normal Institute, June 8, Fremont, 
W. H. Clemmons. 

New York.—School of expression, As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July, Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 13, University Heights, C. L. Bliss. 

New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 

Ohio.—Ohio State University, June 21 to 
yuly 17, Columbus. Pedagogical confer- 
ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 
Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, E. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 

Texas.—Baylor University summer 
school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 

Virginia.—Summer school of methods, 
June, Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 

Wisconsin.—Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


“The Bryn Mawr European Fellowship” 
is awarded to a member of the graduating 
class on the ground of excellence in 
scholarship. This was held in 1892 by 
Miss Annie C. Emery, daughter of Judge 
Emery of Ellsworth, who has since taken 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at Bryn 
Mawr in Latin and Greek. Next year Miss 


For ALLAYING HOARSENESS AND IR- 
RITATION OF THE THROAT, “ Brown’s 
Broncial Troches” are wonderfully ef- 
fective. Avoid imitations, 


Doctors’ visits are always costly and are 
many times unnecessary. If only for econ. 
omical reasons, send for Dr. Pierce’s Com. 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. It is much 
cheaper than sending for a physician, and 
may save you very many doctors’ bills. 
Besides that, it will give you some new 
ideas. You will very soon learn to be ob- 
servant of many little signs of illness that 
now pass unnoticed. The better you know 
the symptoms, the more surely may you 
prevent serious illness. For this reason it 
was written. 

Dr. Pierce has spared no pains in con- 
densing a world of useful knowledge in 
these pages, for the use of busy people. 
The early symptoms of many common ail- 
ments are described, and _ prescriptions 
given for them. The book will be found 
especially interesting and helpful to wo. 
men. In its 1008 pages there are 300 illus- 
trations. You may have this great and 
good book free, by sending 21 cents in one- 
cent stamps to @/orid’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. Ten cents 
extra (31 cents) will give you the book in 
fine French cloth binding. 


9 It don’t do to 

. let one part of 

the human me- 

chanism come to a stand-still, and expect the 
balance of the machine to run along smoothly. 
The digestive organs are the most important 
art of the human machine. They must be kept 
in running order, or there will be a breakdown. 
When they don't run smoothly, the doctors call 
it The blood becomes i#:pure, and 
the whole system suffers from siow but sure poi- 
soning.’ Every imacinalle malady may result. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Peilets never fail to PELLETS 
cure constipation. ° 


Emery will be one of the head mistresses 
of the Bryn Mawr school in Baltimore. 

The graduating exercises of the Castine 
state normal school will occur June 2nd 
and 3rd. 

In order to prevent the cutting of recita- 
tions and neglect of college work, which is 
sometimes incident to participation in ath- 
letic contests, intercollegiate debates, and 
other college exercises of a public char- 
acter, the faculty of Colby University has 
recently passed the following new rule:— 

Any student having three unexcused ab- 


summer Schools and Lectures, 
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SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Pres. W. Hervey, Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
Dean assisted by staff of ten teaches courses 
in General Pedagogy, Psychology 
and Child Study, Theory and Meth- 
ods of the Kindergarten, Primary 
Teaching, Geography, History, 
Reading, English Literature, Na- 
ture Study, Physical Training, ete. 


Schools of Languages, Literatures, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, So- 
cial Sciences, Music, Expression, Fine 
Arts, Physical Education, ete. 

Over one hundred courses by seventy 
instructors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, 

University of Chicago, ete. 


and continuing from Four to Six Weeks. 


Chautauqua Offers a Delightful Life to the Summer Student. 

Beautiful scenery, perfect sanitation, congenial society, varied interests. Special railw°y 

rates for 1897. From New York and return (good 30 days) $10.00; Chicago $14.00. janaenanniaiies 
Good board at low rates. Tuition fees very reasonable. Send for catalogue to... . 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Box 


RIES 


Opening Saturday July 3rd, 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
of lecture courses by prominent special- 
ists such as, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Prof. W.L. 
Bryan, Pres. W. L. Hervey, Prof. Graham 
‘Taylor, Prof. J. H. Worman, Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson and many others, 
SINGLE LECTURES & ADDRESSES 
by Bishop C. C. MeCabe, Miss Francis E. 
Williard, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Mrs. Maud Ball- 
ington Booth, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Com- 
manders Frederick and Eva Booth-Tucker, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley and many others. 
READINGS & ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. A. H. Mer- 
rill, Miss K. E. Oliver and Mr. S. H. Clark. 
CONCERTS by grand chorus, orchestra, 
soloists and quartets under direction of 
Dr. H. R. Palmer. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 


An Ideal Vacation for Teachers. 


H1I-N the American Institute of Instruction meets in Montreal, Can.. next July, an unusual 

opportunity for spending a most delightful summer outing will be offered-—Montreal bein x 
the chief city of British North America, situated on an island in the St. Lawrence River with its 
charming Surroundings and the delightful contrasts of ancient and modern architecture which 
conspire to render it a’place of rare interest. From Montreal short trips can be made to the far- 
famed Saguenay River, with opportunities for visiting the ancient and historic City of Quebec en 
route. lhe Thousand Islands, on the River St. Lawrence, and the Lachine Rapids only a oe 
miles ou'side the City of Montreal, are also easy of access; but by far the best will be the op or- 

inity for a quiet rest of a month or fortnight among the beautiful green hills of Vermont. " 


THE CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD 


Is the popular Short Line from all poi i 
points in New England to Montreal, runni 
Express Trains daily, with new Vestibuled, Wagner Buffet Parlor and Sleeping ng 


through without change. 


The Green Mountai i 
; yd in Route surpasses all others in the vari i 
et 
River, and Valley Scenery through which it passes. Pe 
r on Ge )N TICK ETS will be on sale at all the 
ares. Be sure your tickets read VIA WHITE RIVER JUNCTION and THE CENTRAL VERMONT LINE 


Send for the new book. Summer Vacations in Vermo 
Stamps, or for further information call on or address 


S. W. CUMMINGS, General Passenger Avent, 
Str. ALBANS, Vr. 


principal railroad stations in New England at half 


nt, which will be issued May Ist. Inclose tive cents in 


T. H. HANLEY, New England Passenger Avent 


260 Washington St., R¢ ISTON, MASS 
eow 


sences against him in any one department 
shall receive a warning from thepresident. 
When these absences shall have accumu- 
lated to the number of six, the student is 
placed under “college censure.” In addi- 
tion to the withdrawal of scholarship aid, 
“college censure” also. implies that the 
studeat incurring this penalty shail be de- 
barred from engaging in any “athletic con- 
test, debate, or any other public exercise 
in which the college is represented by its 
students ” until he is reinstated by the fac- 
ulty. When the absences of the term 
shall have reached twelve, the student is 
subjected to suspension. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ENFIELD. Mr. Ira Copeland, awealthy 
farmer living on “Shaker hill,” in this 
town, has made the following generous 
offer to the town:— 

Whenever the town of Enfield and 
district No. 1 in Enfield village shall vote 
to comply with the conditions annexed, 
1 promise to give $10,000 for the purpose 
of establishing a high school in Enfield. 
The conditions are:— 

First, that the school shall be open and 
free to the whole town, and that said town 
shall maintain a school in all grades 
sufficient to prepare children for college. 

Second, the said school shall be forever 
located at Enfield village, commonly 
known as North Enfield. 

Professor Hitchcock is now endeavoring 
to promote an expedition to Greenland 
among younger members of the facuity, 
and present prospects point to quite a 
delegation from Dartmouth in the excur- 
sion. ‘The professor has received a defi- 
nite invitation from Lieutenant Peary to 
join. 

VERMONT. 

The trustees of the Vermont Academy 
at Saxtons River have appointed Dr. Ed- 
ward Ellery as principal in place of Pro- 
fessor Bristol, resigned. Professor Bris- 
tol will finish the school year, and Princi- 
pal Ellery will begin in September. The 
appointment gives great satisfaction, par- 
ticularly to alumni and scholars. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Fred V. Shattuck of Somer- 
ville gets the sub-mastership in the Gibson 
school.——The average annual increase of 
pupils in the public schools is more than 
2,000.—Boston needs $1,000,000 extra ap- 
propriation at once for new high school 
buildings. The girls’ high, West Roxbury 
high, Dorchester high, and East Boston 
high all need new buildings, and South 
Loston should have a high school of her 
own.——Dr. C. W. Parmenter has already 
popularized the Mechanics Arts high 
school until it is overcrowded, and. relief 


is demanded.——The superintendent of 
school buildings isto have a salary of 
$3,500. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, April 24, 
at 1.15 p. m. After-dinner topic: ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts To-day.” Guest of the club, Hon. 
Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

The High School Masters’ Club of Massa- 
chusetts will hold its spring meeting at the 
United States hotel, Boston, April 24, 187. 
Business meeting atone o'clock. After dinner 
topic: ‘‘Some Burning Questions in Secondary 
Education,” will be discussed by Principal 
Charles C. Ramsay, of Fall River. Several 
prominent educators have been invited to be 
present as guests of the club. Dinner, $1.25. 
Harold C. Childs, secretary, Brockton; Andrew 
E. Ford, president, Clinton. 

The Everett Herald had a fine educa- 
tional issue recently, in which George W. 
Davies described with much minuteness 
and clearness the me.uods in every subject 
taught in the schools, giving also valuable 
school statistics. This suburban city is at 
the front educationally. 


CAMBRIDGE. Hon. Andrew D. White 
ex-president of Cornell, minister to Ger 
many and Russia, and of the late Vene- 
State or Onto, City or 

Lucas Country. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of caturrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn tu before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December. 
A. D. 1886. 

[Seal] 


44 
A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
lk. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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zuelan commission, lectured in Sanders 
theatre, Cambridge, recently on ‘Evolu- 
tion versus Revolution in Politics.” After 
the address in Sanders theatre Dr. White 
gave a reception to the members of the 
union at President Eliot’s house. The 
Harvard Union gave a breakfast to ex- 
President White at the Colonial Club. 
President Eliot, Professor James B. Ames, 
dean of the law school, Professor George P. 
Baker, and J. J. Hayes were present. 

NORTHAMPTON. The seventh annua! 
meeting of the Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Laurel Park June 28 to July 3. 
Instruction will be given by Principal C. 
S. Chapin of the Westfield normal school, 
Principal F. F. Murdock of the North 
Adams normal school, Professor Arthur 
Cc. Boyden of the Bridgewater normal 
school, J. W. McDonald, agent of the state 
board of education; Walter Sargeant. 
supervisor of drawing; Miss Anna E. Hill 
of Springfield, supervisor of penmanship; 
Superintendent I. Freeman Hall of North 
Adams. 

NEWTON. At a recent meeting of the 
school board Superintendent Aldrich re- 
ported on the study of English composi- 
tion in the school, that this subject is re- 
ceiving its full share of attention, except 
that an assistant teacher in English com- 
position for the high school, for a more 
careful inspection of the work, is needed. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM. The beauti- 
ful new Washington school building was 
recently opened for public inspection, and 
was visited by many of the citizens. It 
eost $10,500, and is the finest educational 
building in the vicinity. 

BOSTON. Chauncy Hall school, the 
oldest and best-known private school in 
the city, will celebrate its seventieth anni- 
versary next year. A call for the meeting 
has been issued, signed by fifty graduates 
ranging from the classes of 1850 to 1896. 

HYANNIS. Superintendent W. A. 
Baldwin of the Belmont and Danvers dis- 
trict has been elected principal of the new 
state normal school in this town, to open 
in September. 

REVERE. Ira E. Titus has’ been 
elected member of the school board, to fill 
the place of Dr. Edwin F. Cummings, re- 
signed. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

It is now reported that President An- 
drews’ health is steadily improving. He 
and Mrs. Andrews are in Jerusalem. They 
will return through Russia, arriving in 
America in August. 

Professor H. C. Bumpus has arranged 
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Summer Courses 
AT THE 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of tne regular instructing staff 01 the 
Institute in Architecture, Analytical and Organic 
Chemistry, Bacteriology, Biology, Physics (lectures 
and laboratory), French, German, Mathematics, 
Mechanism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical 
Drawing and Shopwork. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
Students’already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
‘intending to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 
tember. Circulars giving detailed information wil 
be mailed free on application. 

eow) H. W, TYLER, Pu.D., Secretary. 


The Summer Quarter 


OF 


The University of Chicago 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholas- 
bo 9 and is divided into two terms of six weeks 

'wo hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
Will be given by one hundred and one Professors 
and Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums of the University will be open. : 

Expenses, including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

For circulars and information, address 

THE EXAMINER (Division J), 
The University of Chicago, 


9t) CHICAGO, ILL. 


APDITIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL ADVTS. 
may be found on last page of this paper. 


for the students of comparative anatomy 
of Brown University an excursion on Nar- 
ragansett bay during the spring recess. A 
steamer has been chartered for the pur- 
pose, and seventy students are taking part 
in the work. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. President Dwight of 
Yale University advocates the destruction 
of “the old brick row” of buildings, in- 
cluding the “South Middle.” He says “the 
new buildings of to-day will soon become 
old to all living graduates, and to secure 
symmetry of the quadrangle the old build- 
ings will have to go.” 

STAMFORD. The cooking department of 
the public school system closed April 2. 
The public was invited to be present. 
Results of the year’s work were on exhibi- 
tion, and they seemed to indicate very 
careful work on the part of the students. 
Miss Agnes B. Haslam has been the in- 
structor. 

April 1 the high school kept ‘open 
house” from three until half past five. 
The attendance was large. From three 
until four the visitors examined the ex- 
hibitions of the work done in the short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping de- 
partment, the class in chemistry at work 
in the newly-fitted laboratory, and the 
notebooks of the zoology class. 

Basket ball games between four of the 
teams of the school were played in the 
boys’ gymnasium from four until five. 
The last half hour was devoted to an im- 
promptu concert in the Assembly hall by 
the girls’ glee club and the boys’ glee club. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The Brooklyn ‘Teachers’ Association 
Dr. Waiter B. Gunnison, president, con- 
tinues to issue bulletins and to conduct in- 
teresting and profitable meetings for 
mutual improvement. 

The eighth semi-annual meeting of the 
Champlain Valley Educational Counci! 
was held at Plattsburgh April 9 and 10. 
Superintendent Thomas R. Kneil of Sara- 
toga Springs, president. 

A beautiful little bound ‘‘Hand Book,” 
compiled by Thomas E. Finegan, A. M., 
examination clerk, and containing full 
statistical information in regard to the 
schools, school officers, teachers, schoo} 
examinations, meetings of educational 
organizations, and all other matters of in- 
terest to teachers, has been published and 
sent out with the compliments of Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, state superintendent. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. At the 110th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the first school 
for the higher education in the Mississippi 
valley, which occurred on March 26, the 
school children participated in the celebra- 
tion. parade. Each of the Pittsburgh and 
Alleghany schools furnished from twenty- 
five to fifty pupils. This is called the 
Western University celebration, and forty 
of the leading colleges of the nation were 


represented. Three of the former princi- 
pals are living—-Rev. H. Dyer, D. D., of 
New York city, Chancellor George Woods, 
LL.D., and Chancellor Henry MacCracken. 
The Allegheny board of education is in- 
dorsing the compulsory education bill 
suggested by a convention of educators 
sand directors of Western Pennsylvania 
held in this city recently. The bill rec- 
ommends important changes, and among 
other things, changes the attendance of 
pupils from sixteen weeks to 80 per cent. 
of the school term. It is also absolutely 
demanded that pupils attend between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years. 
ine amended act varies somewhat from 
the bill passed by the last legislature. It 
is intended to insure the attendance of 
children in the schools, making an enum- 
erauon of the children for this purpose. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi 
Fraternity has been chartered at the 
Woman’s College. 

Dr. J. H. McCormick, assistant secretary 
of the American Folklore Society, and 
founder of the Baltimore branch of the so- 
ciety, lectured before the students of the 
Woman's College on Friday on “Some 
Phases of American Folklore.” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott has recently deliv- 
ered a course of three lectures to the stu- 
dents of Johns Hopkins University. 

The class of 1899 has elected as an hon- 
orary member Charles J. Bonaparte of 
Baltimore, who is prominent as a lawyer 
and civil service reformer, and who is a 
grandson of Jerome Bonaparte, king of 
Westphalia. 


VIRGINIA. 


Hampton Institute held its anniver- 
sary and commencement exercises this 
year in April, a month earlier than usual, 
beginning on April 18. The commence- 
ment exercises were held on the 22d. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

H. Lewis Scaife of Troy is doing some 
vigorous criticising of the school system 
of the state in the Charleston News and 
Courier and other papers. 


ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith has had a grand celebration 
in honor of the general growth and euu- 
cational prominence of the city. In 1884 
Judge Parker secured for the city a dona- 
tion of 300 acres for public school pur- 
poses. From this $390,000 has been real- 
ized and 400 acres are held in reserve. 
One hundred and seventy-five thousand 


“6S it 99 to 
| an illustrated bock giving 
anil as practical instruction for dis 


infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free 
Every one having the 
care of a house or an in- 
stitution should have it. 


Book 
Free. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


WARREN COLBURN’S FIRST LESSONS: 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 
Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 


A carefully 


containing a Sketch of the Author’s Life, and his Original Preface. 


cents, ze/, postpaid. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition (1884), with a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix 


16mo, 230 pages. 35 


A recent canvass of the School Superintendents of the United States shows this to be 


the most popular Mental Arithmetic. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


A Stepping-Stone to the Riverside Literature Series. 


A New Edition, with the Written Exercises in Vertical Script. 
covers, with cloth back, 25 cents; in strong cloth bin 


This book is based on the Fundamental Ideas 
he can read intelligibly. 


16mo, 205 pages, in strong paper 
ding, 30 cents. 


that—1. The child must think intelligently before 


2, The end of learning to read isto read great books, 


Already in successful use in such cities as Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, Jersey 


City, etc. 


SCUDDER’S FABLES 


(Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 47, 48. 
16mo, 200 pages, cloth. 


GRIMM’S GERMAN 


(Riverside Literature Series, Nos. 107, 108. 
16mo, 252 pages, cloth. 


VERSE AND PROSE FOR 


(Riverside Literature Series, No. 


These books contain many of the best stories f¢ 
They have been edited with great care, anc 


Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


member. 
pupils of the second grade, 


59. 


16mo, 106 pages, cloth. 


The use of the Riverside Primer and Reader leads naturally to 


AND FOLK STORIES. 


Each, paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid.) 
40 cents, net, postpaid. 


HOUSEHOLD TALES. 


Each, paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid.) 
40 cents, net, postpaid, 


BEGINNERS IN READING. 


Paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid.) 
25 cents, net, postpaid. 


or young children which the world has chosen to re- 


1 retold in language suitable for the understanding of 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


4 PARK ST., Boston. 


11 East 17TH ST., NEW YORK. 


378-388 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


dollars of this is in a fund drawing 8 per 
cent. The rest has been used in the erec- 
tion of school buildings. The pride of the 
city is the high school building. The 
school enrollment is 2,600. Superintend- 
ent J. L. Holloway, eight years in service, 
is justly proud of the educational activity 
of the city. 
TEXAS. 

Superintendent Long is making a fine 
record in Dallas, and so is Superintendent 
Alexander in Waco. 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


Teachers Co-operative Asse- 
» ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
4,000 positions filled. 


Teachers Wanted 


rium Building, Chicago, Il. 


Wanted for positions an 

( ) Mid. and W, States, %us- 

a WN" fees, Equitable Teach 

l ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 
BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 


NoT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
: and a child can run tt with 
five minutes’ attention aday. Wewon 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
ius in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, ete., 
25e. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 2% cents and we will send you * The 
lieyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Delaware City, Del. 


Box 860. 


Our catalogue S is sent free for 
theasking, It lists books pertain- 
ing toall the sciences, A copy 
should be had for ready reference 


. . 
Scientific 


ing, and technical books, which we seil to every- 
body at wholesale prices. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicago. 


For a Mild Climate 
For Big Salary 


Go South and “Grow up with 
the Country’! 


EACHERS WANTED for Primary, Interme- 

diate, High School, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments SALARY — $40, $60, $100, and $150 
per month. 

Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and other Southern States. 

Blanks and information, and ** What Our Girls 
Should Do Between Graduation and Marriage ”’— 
all for 3 cents in stamps. 

WHITTY WALDROP, Manager, 
75 E. Short St., 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Seven Colleges and Schools, 


Potsdam, N. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. — 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address ; 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


w 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, we __A. G, BOYDEN, A. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. | 
OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
S For both sexes. 


r catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. Cuan, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


WOMAN ‘with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
A dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or 

TEACH 
me 2 Somerset Street. Roaton. 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address WILNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


| 
| 
=. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 
___NORMAL SCHOOLS. _ 
mae CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
oe Course for Supervisors of Music in 7 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
esis ILIA ETTIE CRANE, Director 
_ NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, MAss. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features 
Magazine for April are: “The Awaken- 
ing of a Nation” (Part IlJ., The Man, 


with eleven illustrations), by Charles F. 
Lummis; ‘Paleontological Progress of 
the Century” (one of the series on Sci- 
ence in the Nineteenth Century, twelve 
illustrations), by Henry Smith Williams, 
M. D.; “She Green Color of Plants,’ by D. 
i MacDougal; ‘ ‘From Home to Throne 
in Belgium” (fourteen illustrations by 
George Wharton Edwards), by Clare de 
Graffenried; “White Man’s Africa ” (Part 
VI., At the Cape of Good Hope, seven 
illustrations by R. Caton Woodville), by 
Poultney Bigelow; “Our Trade with South 
America,” by Lieutenant Richard Mit- 
chell, U. S. N.; and “Wild Things in Win- 
ter,” by J. H. Kennedy. ‘‘Washington and 
the French Craze of '93” is a popular his- 
torical article, by John Bach McMaster, il- 
lustrated by Howard Pyle. The leading 
fiction of the number is the seventh install- 
ment of “The Martian,” with five illustra- 
tions by George du Maurier. The short 
stories are: “The Wisdom of Fools,” by 
Margaret Deland; Realized Romance,” 
by Mary M. Mears; and “The Solo Orches- 
tra,” by brander Matthews, illustrated by 
W. T. Smediey. In The Editor's Study 
Charles Dudley Warner discusses prob- 
lems of current interest. The Editor's 
Drawer opens with a story, “Music Hath 
Charms,” by Henry Gallup Paine, illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost, and contains numer- 
ous anecdotes, verse, and pictures. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


of 


The April Century is a ‘Grant Memo- 
rial Number,” signalizing the dedication 
of General Grant’s tomb. General Horace 
Porter, who will deliver the oration at the 
dedication, contributes an article descrip- 
tive of the tomb and of its building. A 
striking drawing of the tomb by Cas- 
tlaigne 1s given as a frontispiece. There 
are also pictures of the interior figures 
for the facade designed by the sculptor 
Rhind. In “A Blue and Gray Friendship,” 
John R. Proctor tells of the affection 
Wich General buckner and General Grant 
held each other for years. There is a fac- 
simile of Grant’s most famous words, “I 
propose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer,” which were contained 
in a letter to General Halleck. General 
Porter’s “Campaigning with Grant” re- 
lates a number of new anecdotes about his 
chief, and tells of President Lincoln’s first 
visit to the front. The other articles give 
the usual variety to the uumber. Dr. 
Mitchell’s novel, ‘Hugh Wynne,” intro- 
duces the picturesque figure of Major John 
Andre, and gives a glimpse of Washington 
in headquarters. ‘“Thackerayin Weimar,” 


by Walter Volpius, describes the English 
Lumorist’s friendiy relations with Goethe’s 
household and his interviews with the 
great poet. It is accompanied by a num- 
ver of characteristic drawings by Thack- 


eray never betore printed. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder writes of “The Miracle of the 
Greek Fire,” a remarkable ceremonial in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem in Holy week. This has timely in- 
terest from the attention now centering in 
the Greek church in the Bast. The begin- 
ning of a ne Ww serial by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, ‘“‘The Days of Jeanne D’Are,” 
and the first of a series of illustrated 
papers by Colonel George E. Waring, on 
“Mountain Bicycling in Europe,” are given 
in the number. Price, $4.00 a year: single 
copy, 65 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 

The April number of the Atlantic 
Monthly contains more than the usual 
quantity of purely literary matter, which 
always disting uishes it. The leading arti- 
— is on “Dominant Forces in the W est,” 

Frederick J. Turner of W isconsin,. E 
. Godkin, this month, in his studies of 
Democracy in its practical aspects, shows 
the serious weakness of our political sys- 


ELY’S CREAM BAL) 
é I i 
Apply into the nostrils, Itis 
rgists or by mail Samples 10c, by mail. 
OTHERS, 56 Warren S8t., New Yori City. 


tem caused by our irresponsible nomina- 
tive methods. Professor George B. Adams 
of Yale sums up the “Anglo-Saxon Expan- 
sion” of the century in an eloquent and 
comprehensive essay. There are three 
literary articles in the April Atlantic of 
original interest—*Mark Twain as an In- 
terpreter of American Character,” by 
Charles Miner Thompson. There is an 
interesting comparison of Mark Twain and 
Abraham Lincoln. Arlo Bates takes up 
this inquiry in an article called “The Song 
o’ Steam,” and concludes that machinery 
itself is not poetic. Following Mr. Chap- 
man’s recent article on Emerson, BH. D. 
Sedgwick, Jr., writes a valuation of Wil- 
liam Cuilen Bryant from the point of view 
of the present. Of distinct literary value 
is Colonel Higginson’s reminiscences on 
the “Birth of New England Literature.” 
Maurice Thompson, poet and archer, de- 
ecribes a successful experience in the 
Cherokee hills. Following his article on 
Venus, Percival Lowell, the astronomer, 
describes his recent revolutionary discov- 
eries about the planet Mercury. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Bos- 
ad magazines 

—The April issue of Scribner’s Magazine 
has two full-page compositions by Gor- 
guet. Of special importance is Cosmo 


Monkhouse’s article on William Quiller 
Orchardson, R. A., the Scotch painter, who 
came to London in 1862 and won speedy 
recognition. Mr. Monkhouse received the 
artist’s help in choosing the ten pictures 
that illustrate the article. Orchardson is 
a great colorist, and is best known, per- 
haps, as the painter of ‘‘Napoleon on the 
Bellerophon.” Four of the cleverest 
draughtsmen in line work—Raven-Hill, 
Hatherell, Linson, and McCarter—illus- 
trate with breezy character sketches Lewis 
Morris Idding’s unconventional article on 
“Ocean Crossings.” The recent rising of 
the Greek nation gives timely value to F. 
B. Sanborn’s account of the friendship of 
the Greek chieftain, ‘““Odysseus, and Tre- 
lawny.” In “London Parks” Gibson finds 
a most congenial theme for pictures and 
text. A brief paper by W. E. D. Scott, 
called ‘“bird-Pictures,” gives the latest ad- 
vances in the art of stuffing birds in a life- 
like manner. “The Oak-Dwellers” is 
Charles D. Lanier’s record of some boy- 
hood memories of the woods and the ani- 
mals which were his friends, “Yo Es- 
pero” is by Robert W. Chambers. This is 
a tale of moonshiners in the mountains of 
a Southern state. There are poems by 
Henry van Dyke, Clinton Scollard, and the 
late H. C. Bunner. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


—The New England Magazine for April 
observes the centennial of John Adams’ 
inauguration by an article of interest upon 
“The Friendship of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson,” by E. P. Powell, illus- 
trated by portraits. The Editor’s Table is 
also devoted to an interesting side of 
Adams’ life, that of his friendship with his 
great kinsman, Samuel Adams, which was 
ah association as memorable as that with 
Jefferson. ‘The first article in the maga- 
zine is by Herbert L. Jillson upon the hero 
and the author of the famous song, ‘“‘The 
Vacant Chair.” The hero was Lieutenant 
William Grout of Worcester, and the 
author of the song Hon. Henry S. Wash- 
burn of the same city. The music, as is 
well known, was composed by George F. 
Root. Portraits of all the three men are 
given. ‘‘William Morris, the Artist,’ is 
the subject of a critical and important 
article by W. Henry Winslow, the Boston 
architect. “The Spring Birds of New 
isngland,” by William Everett Cram, is an 
article of the same essential character as 
that upon “The Winter Birds of New Eng- 
land,” by the same author. The article 1s 
illustrated by a dozen beautiful pictures 
from drawings by the author. Bangor, 
Me., is the city which has its turn this 
month in the series of New England towns 
and cities which the magazine is giving us. 
The writer is Edward M. Blanding. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. Bos- 
ton, 5 Park square: Warren F. Kellogg. 


—Harper’s Bazar of April 17 contains 
“Directions to Travelers,” by Emma J. 
— giving practical suggestions to make 

‘asy the pathof the novice who goes 
ab road. Other features are: “Funeral and 
Mourning Costumes,” by Anna Wentworth 
Sears, an Easter poem by Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, and the new department, “Club 
Women and Club Work,” conducted by 
Mrs. Margaret Hamilton We Ich, contain- 


ing valuable information for the club 
world. 


—“King George I. of Greece,” who is of 
present universal interest, is the subject of 
an entertaining article which William E. 


Waters, president of Wells College, writes 
for the April Chautauquan. A great deal 
of valuable information concerning 
Turkey and the “Sick Man” of Europe is 
given in W. H. Withrow’s -beautifully il- 
lustrated paper, “The Storm Centre of 
Europe.” An article on “Paris the Mag- 
nificent,” by H. H. Ragan, is made doubly 
interesting by illustrations from photo- 
graphs of some of the most celebrated 
buildings and works of art. Students of 
history will take pleasure in reading “The 
Three Carnots,” by Professor Dana Carle- 
ton Munro, A. M., ‘““Mirabeau Before the 
Revolution,” by Professor A. M. Wheeler, 
LL.D., and “The Commercial Geography 
of Europe,” by Cyrus C. Adams, all arti- 
cles of great breadth and power. 


—The Easter number of Harper’s Round 
Table has a cover in colors. Among its 
contents are short stories by Marion Dick- 
inson and by W. J. Henderson; four panels 
of the seasons, by Alma-Tadema, with 
poems by his daughter, Miss Laurence 
Alma-Tadema; and an article on ““How to 
Come to New York and Study Law,” by 
James Alfred Parker. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Outing for April; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
The Outing Company. 

Werner's Magazine for April; 
year. New York. 

Educational Review for April; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Month for April; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: The Critic Company. 

The Vreasury for April; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York. 

The Sanitarian for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

The New England Magazine for April; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for April; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

The Homiletie Review tor April; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. 

International Journal of Ethics for April; terms, 
$2.50a year. P hiladelphia, 

Kindergarten Magazine for April; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Chicago. 

The Lotus for April ; 
Kansas City. 

The Strand Magazine for April; terms, $1.25 a 
year. New York. 

The School Review for April; 
year. Chicago, Ill. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for April; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Publishing Co. 

The Overland Monthly for April; terms, $3.00 
avear. San Francisco. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for April; terms, $3.50 a year. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 


terms, $2.00 a 


terms, ten cents each. 


terms, $1.50 a 


A young lawyer talked four hours to an 
Indiana jury, who felt like lynching him. 
His opponent, a grizzed old professional, 
arose, looked sweetly at the judge, and 
said: “Your honor, I will follow the ex- 
ample of my young friend who has just 
finished, and submit the case without 
argument.” Then he sat down, and the 
silence was large and oppressive.—Ex. 

It is not a remedy put up by any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry; it is compounded by ex- 
pert pharmacists. Ely Bros. offer a 10- 
cent trial size. Ask your druggist. Ful! 
size Cream Balm, 50 cents. We mail it. 

Ely BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

Since 1861 I have been a great sufferer 
from catarrh. I tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and to all appearances am cured. Terrible 
headaches from which I had long suffered 
are gone.—W. J. Hitchcock, late Major U. 
S. Vol. and A. A. Gen., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


“Do you have many friends in school, 
Tommy?” 

“No’m.”’ 

“Why, that’s very odd, isn’t it?” 

“No’m. You see, the boys I lick hate 
me, and the boys that lick me I hate.”’—Ex. 


The finest engine and generator room, boiler 
and pump room, heating, cooling, and ventilat- 
ing plant, and machine shop in the world form 
part of the equipment of Keith’s Boston thea- 
tre, “the model playhouse of the country,” 
and it costs nothing beyond the ordinary price 
of admission to inspect them. 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


ts cts. 


cts, CLASSICS. cts; cts. 


No. 1st Reader Grade. 


Asop’s Fables.—1. 

3. Asop’s Fables.—2z. 

11, Selections from AZsop.—t1. 
12. Selections from A°sop.—2. 
73. Story of the Buds. 
74. What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 


1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1. 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 

7. Little Red Riding Hood. 

8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 

g. Story of Bryant. 

13. Selections from Grimm.—1. 
14. Selections from Grimm.—z. 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. I, 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. 11. 
25. Story of Columbus. 

26. Story of Israel Putnam. 

27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 

29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
Story of Lincoln. 
Be. Story of Lowell, 
36. Story of Tennyson. 
42. Story of Whittier. 
43. Story of C ooper. 
44. Story of Fulton. 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison. 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 
62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott, 
64. Story of James Watt. 
68. Story of the Norsemen, 
69. Puss in Boots. 

70. Story of Stevenson. 

71. Story of Irving. 

Story of Pocahontas. 


Address, Department E, 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 
MASON S. STONE, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


No. grd Reader Grade. 


15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. 
17. Phili» of Pokanoket, Etc. 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden App'es, 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

32. King of the Golden River. ( Ruskin.) 
33- The Chimera. (Hawthorne.) 

34. Paradise of Children. 

41. Evangeline. 


(Hawthorne. ) | 
( Longfellow.) 
47. Rab and His Friends. 
50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 
4th Reader Grade. 
5. Story of Macbeth. 
( Lamb.) 


(Irving. ) 
(Irving. ) 
(Irving.) 


19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
(Lamb. ) 


37. Othello, Ete. 
38. The Tempest, Etc. 

39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth. ) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 

54. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning. ) 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 

56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 

65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 

66. Declaration of Independence. . 

67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant. ) 


5th Reader Grade, 


6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—tr. 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems. 
51. As You Like It. 
52. Merchant of Venice. 
53. Henry the Eignth. 
57. Lady of the Lake. 
58. Lady of the Lake. 
59. Lady of the Lake. 

Se Order by number. 
Each number contains about 82 pages of 
choice lilustrated Literature bound in strong 


manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. 


(Milton. ) 

(Shakespeare. 
(Shakespeare. ) 

(Shakespeare. ) 

Canto J. 

Canto 

Canto 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publis Price 

Chapters on the Aims and Practice of Teaching...... Spencer [Ed.} The 
Balzac’s A Woman of Marriage (Tr.) “ 1.50 

he Landlord at Lion’s owells. Harper & Broth 5 
How tO Tell & Twain. ed 1.50 
Little Journeys—Charlotte Bronté............... 2... Hubbard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 10 
Angier’s La Pierre de Touche........--...+066. 0.00.05 Harper [Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston. -70 
New England Wild Flowers...............sesseseeeeee Bailey. Preston & Rounds, Providence. 75 
When the Abbott. J.B, Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.00 
Evolution of the Constitution of the United States.. Fisher. a 6s 4 1.50 
Handbook of Structural Formul@...................+ Leffmann.  P, Blakiston, Son & Co., Phila. 1.00 
Might Have Parker. F. A. Stokes Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Topics and References in American History... -» Williams. —C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 1.00 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans........................ Richardson [Ed.}] Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. — 
MISCELLANEOUS. Teachers’ Agencies. 


A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper 
is that in which the sleeper sleeps. <A 
sleeper is that on. which the sleeper which 
carries the sleeper while he sleeps runs. | 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


THERE IS a difference between the working of this agency and that of most of the others. Thus Col. C. W. 

Fowler, of the Kentucky Tt Institute, writes on April5: “Ithank you for the very busi- 
mece-Hize way you have complied with -_ request. wrote to three others almost identically the same instructions 
—— I gave you, and you are the only one that complied. The result is evident, not only will your candidates receive 
1€ preference, but hereafter the others will be ignored. School agencies are like schools, f suppose, ‘many called, 
yut few chosen. Col. Fowler had asked us to recom- A ing the men themselves. This we did; he made his 
mend men for two places in his school without notify- selections, and he authorized us to say tatwo of them 
that the places were theirs—the first notification they had had that there were such places. So Principal E. C. 
Coulter, of the University School, Chicago, writes April 9: “I wish to express appreciation of the concise and satis- 
factory manner of your recommendations. Ja all the candidates you understand the type of DIKFE RENCE 
personality required.” Every year more any more schools learn to appreciate this............ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


Fi OY Ww ler U F OS 1140S largest Western Agency, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Introduces to Colleges 

ERICAN : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 

and F @] R E t Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps in the 


sleeper, the sleeper carries the sleeper TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


over the sleeper under the sleeper until OF RELIABLE 


the sleeper which carries the sleeper jumps 
|American and foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
off the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in | Musicians, of wen sexes, for Universities. Colleges 


the sleeper by striking the sleeper under | of 
‘schools carefu y recommen ‘ents. 
the sleeper, and there is no longer any | Qh4 renting uf school property. = e 
sleeper sleeping in the sleeper of the | Established 1880. 
sleeper.—Worth E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
sleep rthington’s Magazine 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. " 
| ow NEW YORK CITY. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Blidg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


The Journal of Education is published | 9 
\eokly at $2.50 a year. To meet the K@llogg’s Bureau. 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- | The New York Educational Bureau 

ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- | 

dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- ari ag 4 oe and secures places for them. 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber Teachers wanted now) 


j Cc, A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS AG ENGIES con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


We are having more cails for first-class teachers 
Grade f, eachers. with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 
help any successful teacher getting less than $600. 
We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


so desires. Please send remittances by Form for stamp. 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 


H. 8S. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


= The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 


& At the End of Your Journey you wil! find | Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
it a great convenience to go right over to | the aid vf a reliable and well established Teachers’ 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL § it 10 interest vo write to 
r) Fourth Ave. 41st and 424 Sts.. PROPRIETOR CLAUDE J. BELL, 
YORK. | Southwes‘ern Teachers’ Agency, (Firn YEAR,) 
entral for ng and theatres. 
Baggage to and from fea St. Depot tree | Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Rooms, $1.O0O per Day and Upwards. 


dace Wanted. | Ami Teaches: Burcee 


A Great Offer to Teachers 


JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 


REVOLVING STAND and 
BOOK- CASE, 


$ 2.50 


10.00 


Description of Book-Case and Stand. 
The accompanying cut represents No. 5, 
Marsh Reading Stand and Revolving 
Book Case. Its height is 34 inches, but 
can be raised to So inches. It will hold 
about 40 volumes, having in all 6 feet of 
shelf-room. The sides are of oak hand- 
somely finished, and the shelves, legs, 
and top are also of solid oak. The read- 
ing stand is adjustable to any angle or 
height. The whole stand is substantial 
and ornamental, and conceded to be one 
of the most complete and useful library 
articles invented. Thousands are now 
in use by teachers and professional men 
everywhere. 


This Revolving Stand and Book-Case 
will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the Journal 
who will send us two (2) new sub- 
seribers to the JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION at $2.50 each. 


\ 


farsh Reading Stand and Revolving Book Case. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Send full particulars to fees. 


Both ataress $5.00 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Does business in every State. 

s 8th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars 


PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


CONTINENTAL —PROGRESSIVE NEW-IDEAL—ENERGETIC, 


Tho Continental Bducatinal Bureau 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 
Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


“ MHE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES ARE: It is new; 

it is well organized; it has a large pumber of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
recommends ; it is influential. 

BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with es. 2s Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N.Y. 


Itt Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked ‘to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Kittredge Building. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 


formation concerning the NATIONAL EpucaTrioNnaL Bureau, and learn what we are 
doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


‘ Wi n shi p { Ve have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 


Teacher | 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Manager. 
4SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSESSSSSSS 


WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies a8 
We must have more members. Several plans: Two planus give free registration; one plan GUAR* 
Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 
ans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 
Address 


members, 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. 

pays tor a 100-page book, explaining the different pl 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres't and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


he T h 9 E h g | Subseribers to the JOURNAL 
The Teachers BXcnange suiscriptions 


q Employers. ing a new yearly subscription. = 

Selects, ene Manager, | NEW ENGLAND PURLISHING CO., 

852 Washington St. | 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 


” Boston, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Room 45, Auditorium Building. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education, 
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Worcester’s Dictionary 


IS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON ALL QUESTIONS 
OF ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, OR DEFINITION. 


Worecester’s New Academic Dictionary 


i sially for th f the higher schools and seminaries of learning, 


but is well adapted in its scope and range to th 
distinctive feature of the book is the treatment of the etymology of words. Prated from 


entirely new plates. 688 pages. 264 llustrations. 
Five thousand copies sent to Boston on a single order, for use in 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND STENOGRAPHERS. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive 


the public schools. 


Contains a full vocabulary of fifty thousand words. The design has been to give the 
reatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruption 
in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work to the use of the higher schools 
and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for families and indi- 
viduals. Printed from entrely new plates. 688 pges. 577 illustrations. 
Eight thousand copies used in the schools of Washington, D. C. 


Historical Tales. School Edvton. 


America. England. France. Germany. Greece. Rome. 
By CHARLES MorrIs. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Per volume, 75 cents. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five to thirty-two 
stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming volumes have at once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. 
“The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for 
within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715—717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Publishers. Standard American and English Brands of 


cA KOEHLER & C0. FOREIGN BOOKS); SC HOOL PENS 
149A Tremont St., s Pp EN CER 1A N 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 


periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


TJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


Educational Publishers, 37 
43-47 East Tenth St.. NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEpT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


. (For use in schools 
Cortina Method | 
Spanish, 

French, 
English, 
In 20 Lessons. Cloth, each, $1.50. 
French, specimen copies of Books I. and II., 30e. 
Exercises corrected and information given by mail. 


PERRY & CO. 
LONDON. Rib 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 
Enclose stamp. 


Other Books. Send 5c. for ‘* CORTINA LIBKARY.” SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


CORTINA ACAD, OF LANGUAGES, 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N.Y, 


@THIS IS THE WAY® 
Tf low prices are acon 


e 20 delightful Sond @ 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, 
send for any schoolbook h 


material in full for all programs. e 
MARCH BROTHERS, Lebanon, O. 


cents for book of 200 pages, containing 

Horace Mann ortranslation or diction 
ary to Hinds § Noble, 4 
F) Cooper Institute, n.¥. 


By 
A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Delivery Jrefaid to any point. New 
and_ secondhand schoolbooks of ad/ 
publishers. Complete alphabetical 


catalogue /vee, if you mention this ad. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


(Photographs Schoolroom Decoration 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


| 352 Washington S8t., Wm. b. Pierce & Co, 


Boston, Mass. 
Summer Institutes, Schools, &c. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION. B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explain i 
on } ays »xplains, and fully il 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, ahs dele 
A“ parallel course” 1s also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 


National Summer School, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. Circulars free to all applicants. 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


Summer School of Manual Training 


July 7th — August 11th. 


cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country, ; 

R. H. THurstron, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 


Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on th i 
ary atis e subject, and like both its matte 
method. | The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working deectnas are clear, and dimensions terr dee 
ere as in ordinary shop practice. Phe illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, andthe whole 
reatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” ; 


Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St. 646 Wasl : 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools ot all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean -bottoms modeled 

correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New : ite 

Valley, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washington School Collections 


"inerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Auimals, at less than 


pages. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL 
eow 261 17th ...N. W.. Washington 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, — 


Has a thorough and systematie cour ; y, ine i 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering ‘and of the Philopopig 
vr, osophy of Expression. Scientific and 


prac. al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
cP" SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’ VINE YARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good ¢ 
‘ “ase. Or 40 Rocks | 

with duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 ty 
with ¢ : . pes of Invertebrates | SCHOOL for teachers in the United States. Send for SIXTY-FOUR PAGE circul: formation in ool 
for $350. Kach collection accompapied with text-book of 60 to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, Seiivond seduouale, tal fon, ooun 


Manual Training for elementary schools, 
Freehand Drawing and Painting, Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Wood-joinery, Wood-carving, 
Wood -turning, Pattern-making, Forging, 
and Lectures on Psychology. 

Location and Equipment unsurpassed. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


For circular address 
CHARLES A. BENNETT, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, Morningside Heig!its, 
New York, N. ¥ 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD The Oldest and the Broadest 


The Largest and the Best. SUMMER INSTITUTE 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION. 


| Beginning July 12, 1807 


SCHOOL OF METHODS.—Three We eks.—28 Iustructors. 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Four Weeks.—Faculty of Emerson College of Orater) 
IS ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS.— Four and Five Weeke.—24 Instructors. 
Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. 4 "°" 
large AUDITORIUM. 
Ex:ntirely New Plan of Management for Cafe. 
The attendance last year was over 700 from 40 states and countries, making this by far the LARGEST SUMME® 


le ymbinatl 
rates, board, &c. ion, club and ¢¢ 
W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Summer Course in Languages. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO TEACHERS. 
Send for full particulars and circulars : BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Broapway, NEW YOR! 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Asbury Park, N. J. : : Eureka Springs, Arh: 


MPORTANT. — Before deciding what books you want for next school , ‘ somplett 
xt s ear, don’t fail to ask for comp!’ 
alogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. Free on applica 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass: 


ose Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 
Minerals, 
Rocks, | y Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, dt | and Skins, 
of Fossils, Mounted 

eological Skeletons, 

| MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models: 

. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. Invertebrates. 
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